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THE GOVERNMENT OF LOUIS NAPO- 
LEON. 

We have an adage that says, ‘‘ Let him laugh 
who wins.” The maxim is to be found in the 
tongues of other nations, for the language of 
proverbs is universal, and only expresses in sen- 
tentious phrase that shrewd sagacity, tinged oft- 
en with sadness, which is the usual result of 
long contemplation of human conduct and af- 
fairs. The French proverb is ‘‘ Rira bien, qui 
rira le dernier,” or, as it might be translated, 
‘He laughs best who laughs last.” The comic 
turn of the expression is well suited to the gay 
temperament of that excitable and fickle peo- 
ple, and it eminently applies to the perpetual 
changes in their political condition—‘‘ Rira bien, 
qui rira le dernier.” 

It is now five years since Louis Napoleon 
ascended the steps of the Imperial throne of 
France, and took into nis absolute keeping the 
destinies of upward of thirty millions of human 
beings. For five years—no small portion of 
the average duration of sovereign power—he 
has held in his single hand the reins of empire. 
In peace and war, in distress and plenty, in 
tranquil and turbulent times, he has had des- 
potic sway over the fortunes of his people, and 
it is not too soon to inquire what is the charac- 
ter of his rule, and what may be its future for- 
tunes. 

Napoleon III. is no ordinary man, and has 
had no ordinary experience. Born of a race 
accustomed to command, he has had opportuni- 
ties to learn in the annals of his own family all 
that human genius, inspired by fierce ambition, 
can do—all that human genius uninspired by 
virtue, or that worldly wisdom, which some- 
times takes the place of virtue, may fail to ac- 
complish. His own fortunes have been full of 
the materials of instruction. Born on the steps 
of a throne, he has received the severe instruc- 
tion of adversity. He has had every advantage 
of education, eminent position, association, and 
cultivation, and has mixed largely with all ranks 
and classes of men. He has tasted the joys 
of freedom, and is able to contrast them with 
the bitterness of imprisonment. He has seen 
many nations, and can compare, from his own 
observation, the despotisms of the Continent 
with the qualified liberty of England, and that 
again with the absolute freedom of this country. 
He has had the teachings of active life, and 
has learned that patience, concentration of 
thought, and self-command, which long soli- 
tude alone can give. Every material of in- 
struction, every element for the formation of 
character, have been placed within his reach. 
Nor does Fortune yet seem weary. With all 
these gifts endowed he now stands, at the prime 
of life, alone at the helm of state, rich, powerful, 
prosperous. What use has he made—what use 
is he making of these vast possessions? What 
return has he made to the Giver of Good? What 
return is he making to that confiding people, who 
have surrendered to him all that men hold dear 
—who have placed in his keeping ‘‘ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor?” 

Those who look at mere material results, 
those who are content with the present hour, 
have a ready answer. France was never more 
prosperous. Disquieted, agitated under the Re- 
public from 1848 to 1851, she is now tranquil 
and submissive; trade flourishes, industry is 
active. It is a good and a great government. 
And certainly it is not to be denied that the out- 
side is all splendor and pomp, luxury and en- 
joyment. Houses fall and palaces rise at the 
bidding of the master; ceremonial in gorgeous 
trappings sweeps along all public places ; balls, 
feasts, the dance, the chase, occupy, if they do 
not delight, the votaries of the ruling dynasty ; 
music with its voluptuous swell, art in all its 
ret adorns and augments the luxury of the 

our. 

_ But beneath all this, or rather above all this, 
rises a deep tone of dissatisfaction that tells a 
very different story, which speaks of anxiety for 
the present, and of menace for the future. 

Let us look at the actual condition of the coun- 
try, and avoiding generalities and extravagance 
of language, try to ascertain what its actual con- 
dition is. _,More than thirty millions of eager, 
industrious, active human beings are crowded 
within the imperial domain of France, and of 
all these millions not one living soul is free—not 





one enjoys the semblance of freedom. The 
press is throttled; the tribune is gagged; the 
pulpit is filled with the servile tools of a huge 
ecclesiastical tyranny; private conversation is 
hedged about by spies; and from this huge hive 
of men there comes not one free, sincere voice 
of remonstrance, advice, suggestion, or expostu- 
lation. This promises ill for the chance of any 
honest information reaching the ears of the 
master. 

Look at the army—five hundred thousand 
men in the vigor of life, flushed with conquest, 
with half-sheathed sabres, are eagerly listening 
for the signal of strife, and will welcome it with 
fierce delight, come from what quarter it may. 

Where is the thought—the intelligence of the 
country—the public spirit—the public virtue? 
It has absolutely no outlet, no expression. So 
far as public affairs are concerned—so far as 
the press, the tribune, the forum, the pulpit, are 
concerned—there is no more chance for the ut- 
terance of opinion in France than in Russia; 
and when a statesman like Tocqueville writes a 
volume on the revolution of 1789, men marvel 
that it is permitted to appear. There is no 
hope for legitimate ambition of any kind. The 
only road to advancement is the base and tor- 
tuous path of court favor. 

The inevitable result of this is, that the whole 
energies of the people are concentrated on ma- 
terial objects—which means, in other words, 
the acquisition of gain; from this, with the in- 
sane passion for centralizing every thing, result 
the vast speculations of the Credit Mobilier, and 
its affiliated organs; from this springs the wild 
spirit of gambling, which is now absorbing the 
entire activity and vigor of the public mind. 

Now it is a very common thing to say that 
this is a material age; and material prosperity 
is naturally considered a sure test of suc- 
cess. This is in part true, and in part false. 
Take England and America, the two great ri- 
vals of France in the career of progress and 
prosperity. To what extent is it true of them 
that this is a material age? It is very certain 
that the desire for the acquisition of property is 
a great feature of our times—if you please, a 
great vice of our times—but, on the other hand, 
what age has been so much as this the age of 
thought, of humanity, of equality, of moral as 
opposed to mere material progress? It is as 
foolish to underrate as to overrate our time. 

This is an age of indefinite striving for the 
acquisition of property. The world is ransacked 
for gold, itis true. But, on the other hand, in 
what age has so much gold been spent for the 
highest, the most honorable, the best objects? 
When so much for the acquisition of intelli- 
gence? Whenso much for the purposes of hu- 
manity? When so much foreducation? When 
so much for books—for the press—for hospitals 
—for schools—for religion in every way ? 

He, then, who relies on the idea that this is 
a mere money-loving, money-getting age—who 
shuts his eyes to the moral and intellectual 
wants of his time—is relying on a false basis ; 
he is building his house on sand. He, above 
all, who constructs, or seeks to construct, a goy- 
ernment on mere material prosperity—who si- 
lences the press, who gags conversation, who 
seduces the pulpit, and enslaves the bar; who 
turns his back on all desire for mental ac- 
tivity, who repels from him all the thought— 
the free, honest, sincere thought—of his time, 
commits that highest of political offenses—a 
blunder. 

This is the position of Louis Napoleon. He is 
not a mere creature of appetite or passion; not 
an Elagabalus or a Commodus, by any means. 
His temperament is active, and he loves to be 
doing. He wades through the waters to relieve 
the Lyon sufferers; he is foreverin motion. But 
what does it amount to? Let us see the sum 
of his activity. He makes railroads. Very 
good: they will put the people in motion, and 
set them talking, spite of spies and mouchards. 
He organizes telegraphs. Better yet: messages 
can be sent in cipher, and his own agents may 
be made the tools of conspirators—at all events, 
they help to keep up that activity of communi- 
cation which sooner or later is death to tyran- 
ny. He builds palaces—only so so: other des- 
pots have done it before him. It is an old shift 
of tyrants to provide the ‘‘dear people” with 
work. Louis Philippe did it. Napoleon made 





the Rue de Rivoli. Augustus ‘‘ found Rome 
brick and left it marble”’—the world is familiar 
with that trick. He opens streets. Only so so 
again: they are but avenues for cavalry to 
charge down, and grape to sweep through. And 
this is the sum of Louis Napoleon’s benefactions 
and great deeds. 

Per contra: Freedom of thought is destroyed, 
the press is destroyed, all political action is de- 
stroyed, and a huge army is kept up for police 
purposes. Nothing is rife but the spirit of gain 
and speculation; and every bold, honest, able 
man, whose back is too stiff for sycophancy, 
may as well be in Siberia as in France. The 
result is inevitable; when honest men go out, 
knaves come in. A despot is always surround- 
ed by cowards, parasites, and slaves. 

Now this can not last. It is of no use to ar- 
gue the question. The history of the world is 
against it. The age is againstit. The laws of 
nature are against it. The laws of God are 
against it. It may last five months, or it may 
last five years. It may drag on a while, or it 
may snap in the twinkling of an eye. It will 
probably last until the French people have got 
over their fright of 1851, and are willing to 
run a little risk to escape the degradation of 
their present position. But it can not last. It 
has no elements of duration; it has nothing of 
a dynasty about it. It is a mere temporary 
make-shift—a mere jury-mast in a storm. It 
is only a cramming of the furnaces, and a shut- 
ting up of the valves—a clapping of a lid on the 
crater of a volcano; one of these days the ex- 
plosion and eruption will shake the world. 

It is a common thing—very common in the 
organs of English opinion, and equally frequent 
in those of our own which content themselves 
with re-echoing the opinions of ‘‘the mother 
country,” to say that France must have a mas- 
ter—that she needs a despot—that she is inca- 
pable of any thing better than she now has. On 
the contrary, so far from this being true the 
very converse is the fact. If any thing is proved 
by history, it is that France can not be ruled by 
a despotic system. Every thing of the kind 
that has been tried has resulted in failure and 
disaster. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. tried the 
system on the magnificent plan—and failed. 
Napoleon the First tried it on the military plan 
—and failed. Napoleon the Third is now try- 
ing it on the commercial plan—on the plan of 
bribery, venality, and corruption. He must 
have a queer idea of French nature, or of hu- 
man nature any where, who thinks it will suc- 
ceed any better. 

What is the ground for saying that France 
can only be governed by mere sheer absolute 
despotism, by the uncontrolled will and unas- 
sisted judgment of a single man? On what is 
the idea based? If we are told that the Ger- 
man and Sclavonic portions of Austria—that 
Russia is only adapted to that form of govern- 
ment, one can readily understand the proposi- 
tion ; toacertain extent, perhaps, admit it. But, 
in the name of common sense, how is it true of 
France? ‘True, the army presents formidable 
difficulties in the way of tranquil government 
of any kind; but the army, since the days of 
1792, has always been filled with liberal opin- 
ions. The army is perpetually recruited from 
the people; and though the present government, 
like that of the empire, has its corps d’elite, 
which it tries to fill with veteran stipendaries 
who know no religion but their eagles, no prin- 
ciple but their sword, as to the great body of 
the army, the attemptis vain. True again that 
the Church, so far as it is under the influence 
of Rome, is but a part of that stupendous sys- 
tem of oppression which the Catholic Church has 
now unhappily become ; but the Gallican Church, 
for the last three hundred years, has nursed in 
its bosom the seeds of dissent and independence. 
The French Church, asa mass, is not ultra-mon- 
tane in its character and tendency. 

And leaving out these two elements of ser- 
vility and disturbance, what pretense is there 
for saying that this high-spirited, gallant nation, 
full of genius, accomplishment, and industry, are 
fit for nothing but a government which tends to 
nothing, can result in nothing but national deg- 
radation, present servility, and ultimate disas- 
ter? 

But the subject grows beneath our pen; and 
its aspects are so various that a few paragraphs 








can do no justice to it. We have said nothing 
of the ignorance of great masses of the French 
people, which forms the chief difficulty in the way 
of good government. We have said nothing of 
the incredible blunders of the liberal chiefs of 
1848, which paved the way for Louis Napoleon's 
success, and which, indeed, furnish the best ex- 
cuse for his usurpation. We have said nothing 
of that cold and selfish jealousy with which En- 
gland has always regarded any scheme of free- 
dom in France—that utter want of sympathy 
in the fortunes of other nations struggling for 
liberty, which she has indeed, at all times, and 
every where manifested. 

Nor have we said any thing of Louis Napo- 
leon’s violation of his oaths and constitutional 
pledges. Public morality is so low, ambition is 
such a standing plea in bar to indictments for 
all successful crimes, that it avails little to heap 
vituperation on his head, to call him a perjured 
monster or a public malefactor. Unhappily, 
with rare exceptions, history teaches us to ex- 
pect little disinterested action from statesmen 
in any age or under any system. 

But we have a right to expect from men of 
ability and experience, to whom the destinies 
of nations are confided, wisdom, sagacity, mod- 
ration; and our purpose has been to show that 
of all this there is nothing about the system of 
Louis Napoleon—there is nothing in it which 
can command our sympathy or respect. He 
may, perhaps, yet be wise in time. He may open 
his eyes while on the verge of the precipice. But 
as things now stand, brilliant, gorgeous, pros 
perous as it looks, his government is, after all, 
nothing but a base, tawdry, groveling despot- 
ism. It has nothing that can. create attach 
ment for the present, or confidence for the fu- 
ture. Let him who standeth take heed lest he 
fall. Rira bien, qui rira le dernier. 





A HISTORY OF HUNTINGTON. 

Tue trial of Charles Huntington for forgery 
closed on the last Tuesday of last year. Thatit 
will secure a place among the causes cebrés of 
the age is hardly to be doubted, not merely be« 
cause of the magnitude of the crime, but its ex 
traordinary success, and the still more extraor- 
dinary plea in defense set up at the trial. The fel- 
low was none of your vulgar swindlers. There 
was a breadth and boldness in his operations that 
might have won him a Grand Cross in the Order 
of Chevaliers d' Industrie ; a flashing daring that 
appears to have paralyzed the prudent doubts of 
his victims; and an impudent originality in the 
defense behind which he eventually endeavored 
to shelter himself, that came very near tricking 
the jury into a verdict of acquittal. Huntington 
is a typical man; and as such should leave his 
name somewhere else than on the books of the 
penitentiary, where he is to atone for his facile 
chirography. Let us give it a place here, and 
so transmit to the historian what would else be 
the property of the antiquary. 

The records of the latter do not teach us that 
Charles, the forger, was of lineal descent from 
Robin, Earl of Huntington, the merry ranger 
of gay green-wood. From community of tastes 
we make what inferences we please; and pro- 
ceed to state that the early life of this remark- 
able man was characterized by manifold traits 
prophetic of his mature grandeur. We have 
before us the testimony of a fond father that a 
passion for imitative art was disclosed in boy- 
hood, exemplifying itself in counterfeiting the 
parental autograph to excuses for absence from 
school; in substituting his own inscription op 
the fly-leaves of books for those of bona jide 
proprietors; in procuring tarts and taffy from 
confiding merchants in those articles upon forged 
orders from divers fellow-townsmen of undoubted 
credit. Declining to share his father's business 
of cabinet-making, the young man at his majors 
ity came to New York, where we presently find 
him the senior partner of the firm of Huntington 
& Lindsey, furniture dealers. This was in 1846. 
That firm failed in 1848; whereupon the hero 
of the story made his début on that busy stage, 
Wall Street, where he was destined to achieve 
so many splendid triumphs. As is the case with 
nearly all illustrious men, his first efforts were 
not attended with success. In fact, he was needy 
and seedy. His office drew no customers; and 
that his reflections were of no joyous cast, we 
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nay infer from his devoting them chiefly to 
speculations in cemeteries, the great idea and 


, exemplar of several of which now in successful 


operation pre-existed in his comprehensive mind. 

With various changes of fortune, he continued 

to figure in a small way ationg the speculators 

of that bustling thoroughfare, until 1852, when an 

unusual depression of purse and spirits prompt- 

ed a return to those youthful arts which had 
won the admiration of his native village. In 
short, to use a Micawberism, he forged—draft- 
ed notes in the name of half a dozen respectable 
firms, not omitting to append those names at 
the bottom of the bills, and obtained money 
upon them. ‘The innocent little income thus 
derived served as the basis of a system of bank- 
ing, of which the District of Columbia was the 
ostensilfle seat, No. 302 Wall Street the place 
of redemption; and the issue as fair a look- 
ing specimen of bank-bill engraving as any 
thing uttered by Toppan, Danforth, or Rawdon. 
The banks were solely banks of issue, not of re- 
demption ; a circumstance that may have led to 
a very decided expression of public dissatisfac- 
tion with both institutions, before which Mr. 
Fluntington thought it prudent to retreat for a 
time, and refresh himself in calm seclusion and 
speculative contemplations. He emerged, how- 
ever, coming tothe surface in Maine, where he had 
secured the charter of a manufacturing company, 
so liberal and open in its terms, that you might 
drive not only your proverbial coach and six 
through it, but thrust in besides a bank with all 
its privileges, easements, and appurtenances. 
Mr. Huntington was, in fact, about to perform this 
latter feat, when arrested by a common defens- 
ive movement of New England banks. Off in 
a tangent from this scene of defeat, the indefati- 
gable man turned up in California, where, meet- 
ing with no better fortune, he finally determin- 
ed to try his hand once more in Wall Street. 
The year 1854 witnessed his return to that busy 
stage, where his performances have since been 
of the grandest proportions. His friends and 
counsel admit that his forgeries may have 
amounted to fifteen millions of dollars. There 
is very good reason to believe that they exceed- 
ed four millions of dollars. But what with 
using these skillful efforts of calligraphy mainly 
as collateral securitics, and taking very good 
care to redeem them in time to prevent present- 
ation to the imaginary drawers, he succeeded 
in carrying on the war down to October of last 
year. And he carried it on with all the vigor 
that a full military chest authorizes. He was 
one of the giants of Wall Street. He was driven 
to his place of business in the neatest brougham, 
by the tidiest tiger; his kid gloves were immacu- 
late; the tie of his cravat inimitable; the var- 
nish of his boots distracting. No up-town pal- 
ace was furnished with such lavish splendor as 
his. Classic vases; furniture in thronging pleni- 
tude, all of elaborately carved rosewood; car- 
pets of velvet; the most curious of clocks; the 
most resplendent of mirrors and chandeliers; 

dinneys Apician in quality and Vitellian in 
bounty; carriages and horses enough for forty 
thieves; awife, amistress, satellites, sycophants, 

slaves. Never was moncy splendidly got more 
splendidly spent. It showered upon Broadway 
shop-keepers as Jove never rained upon Danaé. 
The horse-market and the fashion-monger scram- 
bled for their shares, and blessed the day when 
Mr. Huntington came into his fortune. 

It has been ‘remarked, both in sermon and 
song, that all that is bright must fade —the 
brightest still the fleetest. One fine, dry, cheery 
day, last October, the benign face of Officer 
Bowyer peered in upon our hero, and intimated 
a pressing desire for his society. It was an in- 
vitation not to be resisted. The game was up. 
One of the depositaries of the spurious bills had 
untimely doubted its validity ; had carried it to 
the ostensible drawer, and experienced a chill- 
ing repudiation of the little document. He re- 
sorted to the police. Others trooped in behind 
him; and ere long the lodgings in upper-ten- 
dom were exchanged for one half the cell of a 
man tried, and to be tried, for murder, in the city 
prison. Cart-loads of Mr. Huntington's pen- 
manship blocked his prison door, and nearly 
stifled him. Indictments were piled up, until 
work was provided for three generations of 
prosecuting attorneys, juries, and judges. Four 
weeks ago, one of these inevitable bills came to 
trial. ‘Then was enacted another striking scene 
of this extraordinary drama. In the cell of the 
prisoner a council of war had been held, whereat 
his father, friends, lawyers, and certain of his 


creditors assisted. It had been there determ-’ 


ined that the whole case of the prosecution 
should be confessed; that the salvation of the 
prostrate hero should be staked upon the plea of 
insanity ; and that the very men who had joined 
in his speculations, intrusted him with their 
funds, and accepted his opinions down to the day 
of his incarceration, should be summoned to at- 
test his lunacy. A triad of doctors was invited 
forthwith to apply meatal stethoscopes to his 
brain, guaging his intellect, and plumbing his 
moral faculties. What was the amazement, 
therefore, of the public and the Court upon the 
opening of the defense, to find him certified a 
maniac ; his whole course of action, so conse- 
quent, adroit, and so long prosperous, set down 
to lunacy ; his crime transmuted into disease, 
just as your chemist would fain turn baser into 
nobler metal; his moral obliquity interpreted as 


incompetence of mind. The books were ran- 
sacked for expositions of moral insanity. The 
counsel for the defense certainly exhausted rea- 
son, evidence, and logic—to say nothing of the 
public patience—to make good their extraordi- 
nary case; and when it went to the jury, the 
general impression seemed to point to the pris- 
oner’s acquittal. The verdict was better than 
the fear. It was ‘‘Guilty;” and in a few mo- 
ments the sentence of the Court had consigned 
the hero of loan, collateral, and one per cent. a 
‘day, to State Prison and hard labor for four 
years and ten months. 

The public generally, the medical profession 
clamorously, Wall Street complacently, applaud 
such admeasurement of justice. 

The two traits of this exciting case that will 
always, perhaps, individualize it, are—firstly, the 
ability of a well-known and unsuccessful speeu- 
lator to gull and plunder the keen dealers of 
Wall Street for the space of two years ; and, sec- 
ondly, the audacity of the attempt to clear the 
criminal by the plea of insanity. It would re- 
quire, indeed, no very great skill at an infer- 
ence to ascribe all the insanity there was in 
the case to the Wall Street money-lenders, 
who were so easily and systematically cheated. 
The presumption leans heavily against them. 
Huntington, on the other hand, merely availed 
himself of facilities incautiously spread before 
him; made the money they flung in his way, 
and spent it as lavishly as money so light- 
ly come by is always expended. There 
was coherence and reason in all he did. 
There was none of that startling incongruity 
which characterizes the movements of a luna- 
tic; that action without adequate motive, that 
sinning for the mere love of the sin. Had the 
defense, instead of proving the sumptuous ex- 
penditures of their client throughout the swin- 
dle, proved that when he had earned money he 
cast it away, or neglected and cared nothing for 
it; omitted to apply it to the purchase of luxury 
and splendor for himself, continuing to live 
among the same meagre circumstances that had 
previously surrounded him, they would have 
presented a much more plausible case of insan- 
ity. There would have been a departure from 
the ordinary conduct of mankind in similar cir- 
cumstances wide enough to raise a doubt, weak 
and untenable still, of the forger’s sanity. Nor 
was this the only error. Moral insanity is by 
no manner of means the thing the medical wit- 
nesses attested. When we are told ‘‘ that Hun- 
tington’s cerebellum was so formed as to impel 
him to the commission of forgery; and that if set 
at liberty he would unquestionably repeat the 
fault,’’ we may readily grant the latter position, 
while we laugh at the former. Monomania 
may take very extraordinary shapes. Men may 
have brains so constructed as to prompt them to 





the rupture of a law of nature, or to the evasion 
of some simple regulation of police, or the com- 
mission of some trifling penal offense; but a 
crime, the creature of commercial exigencies, 
wholly artificial and composite in its character, 
it is a painful absurdity to say may be suggested 
by a monomania. Men and women of abund- 
ant wealth, have been known to be habitually 
tempted to perpetrate paltry larcenies ; and it 
is possible that vagabonds have been afflicted 
with such cerebral perversions as to involve the 
robbing of hen-roosts, and the purloining of 
pocket-books. But that men should have a dis- 
ease of the brain inevitably impelling them to 
be smugglers, pirates, forgers, wreckers, or the 
necessary perpetrators of any other composite 
offense against the laws, is a piece of folly, only 
fully appreciated when we retlect that the abro- 
gation of the laws creating these crimes would, 
if the theory be true, restore the madman to 
sanity. It would no longer be a mark of lunacy 
to write your neighbor’s name at the bottom of 
a note, if notes were prohibited by law ; it would 
be no longer insane to land a cargo outside the 
custom-house, if there was no custom-house to 
hand it in. The whole defense, and the medi- 
cal testimony to sustain, rested upon a fallacy 
so obvious that we confess our surprise at legal 
and medical gentlemen of unquestionable posi- 
tion lending it the sanction of their names. It 
will be always safe to reject the plea of insanity 
when the evidence shows any other sufficient 
motive for the act. 

Wall Street and Huntington each has a lesson 
from this business; that of the latter the hard- 
est and most tedious to learn. The former will 
probably forget all about it in three months; the 
latter will remember it for at least five years 
bating sixty days. The professional results 
stand a chance of being still better perpetuated. 


DEMOCRACY BY PRECEDENCE. 

WE too often forget that the world owes its 
sentiment of democracy to a wisdom higher than 
its own, and that long before governments 
thought of adopting it into their institutions 
the Ruler of all had intertwined its great truth 
with the fundamental interests of society. There 
never was a time when people could exist to- 
gether without this fact of equality of right and 
privilege, in some shape or other, being per- 
ceived and felt. Legislators might ignore it, 
but they could not banish it from the lives of 
men. In one way or another, the people have 
been represented—now in the uprising of a no- 





ble intellect from their midst, then in the form 





of a sublime deed that has embodied the long 
pent-up heroism of the popular heart: at this 
time by a reformer, an orator, a preacher; at 
another, by an inventor, an artist, a poet: in 
this mode, or in that manifestation, the doctrine 
has come out in the creed of humanity, and 
spoken for itself so as to be understood. 
Aristocratic classes and exclusive caste have 
no such records to show as the people. The 
first movement of Christianity was to take its 
apostles from among fishermen and publicans. 
Science and art, philosophy and literature, trade 
and commerce, in the history of the modern 
world, have followed that memorable example. 
Where men of high birth and inherited position 
have appeared as prominent actors, it has been 
the exception, not the rule, and it has general- 
ly been as the defenders of ancient prerogative 
and the supporters of an antiquated régime. 
The fresh men—the prophetic minds—have al- 
ways sprung from the masses; and but for them 
the blood in the heart of the world would long 
ago have stagnated. Organic institutions lose 
their power in a century or two, and sink down 
among fossils; but Heaven repairs the waste by 
sending out new thinkers and mighty actors, 
who start the world forward by their tremen- 
dous impulses. Nor is this at all strange, if we 
remember that it is humanity—not families, or 
interests, or monopolies-—that God watches over 
and leads onward to a glorious earthly destiny. 
It is the human family, and not a favored few 
of its members, that is to find its millennium of 
intellect and love in a brotherhood of peace and 
purity. And perhaps no countries have illus- 
trated this fact better than England and the 
United States. Look at the literature and 
statesmanship of England, and see what a good- 
ly host have come from her plebeian ranks. 
Turn to the history of her valor, or to the 
achievements of her science, and mark the same 
truth in most significant prominence. Here are 
Shakspeare, Milton, Cromwell, Watt, Nelson, 
Davy, Faraday, with many others, to vindicate 
the wisdom of that law which locates the real 
mastery of the world among the masses. And 
in British jurisprudence the plebeians have borne 
off most of the prizes. Somers, Hardwicke, 
Thurlow, Kenyon, Gifford, Romilly, Wilde, 
Follett, Talfourd, were all destitute of ancestral 
distinctions. Our own history has abounded 
with similar examples. They are too well known 
to need repetition. And the older that the 
world grows the more numerous the instances 
of this splendid success. Every day the sun is 
prouder of the earth on which he shines; for 
every day artificial distinctions and inherited 
honors are falling lower in the scale of human 
advantages. The true measure of a man is 
what he has made himself by the aids that Prov- 
idence and religion have bestowed upon him ; 
and whenever this truth is believed and real- 
ized, we shall see that circumstances are plastic 
elements for human energies to mould into im- 
mortal forms. After all, Poverty is the sister 
of Wealth; Adversity is the portal of Prosper- 
ity ; and humble life dwells in the tents to which 
the angels come with messages from Heaven. 


LARGE PARTIES AND SMALL HOUSES. 

Dickens describes an old tom-cat who got 
up such a tremendous tail in his rage that he 
couldn't enter the little hole where he lived. 
Fashion under excitement is equally expansive 
in its proportions, and requires a great space for 
room to swell in. Nor is it only that with hoop 
and petticoat the individual is dilating to a pre- 
posterous size, but the fashionable aggregate is 
increasing numerically beyond all reasonable 
limits. : 

Society is in a dilemma, and is puzzling itself 
with the question, How can limited space con- 
tain unlimited numbers? Squeezing and crush- 
ing have been tried to the utmost, until a fash- 
ionable party has become one general mash, 
where the men and women have no more sep- 
arate individuality than so many apples in a 
pudding. It is all very well for the fortunate 
possessor of the space of a Fifth Avenue palace 
to issue her eight hundred or thousand invita- 
tions, and thus embrace all the world (that is, 
all the world worth talking about) within the 
precincts of her splendid hospitality. But it is 
not every one who has a Fifth Avenue palace, 
and those who have it not are, of course, sorely 
embarrassed, within the restricted means of their 
Jess expansive domiciles, to meet the exactions of 
inexorable Fashion. 

A large party is an inevitable necessity, to 
which every woman who has a proper regard 
for her own dignity and the opinion of her neigh- 
bors must yield. Society admits of no com- 
promiges: it must have all or none. Not to sub- 
mit to its requirements to the minutest pin’s 
point, is to declare one’s self a Pariah at once, and 
to be thrust out to the contempt of the fashion- 
able world, the loss of whose esteem is, of course, 


; not to be compensated by any gain of the respect 


of sensible people. There is no dodging the 
question. Given a small house, fill it with a 
large party. 

The problem must be solved; the attempts 
at solution have been various, and, it must be 
allowed, creditable to the perseverance and in- 
genuity of our female tacticians. For example, 
Mrs. Tinsel has a small house but an extensive 





acquaintance, which, with the aid of a party 











purveyor, may be indefinitely extended. She 
sends out eight hundred invitations, one-third 
of whom are her own, and two-thirds Brown’s 
friends. She don’t mind a erush. In fact, 
she is rather ambitious of one, for it will make 
people uncomfortable, and compel them to talk 
about the crowd at Mrs. T.’s. There must, 
however, be something like an appearance of 
accommodation ; it won’t do to shut the door in 
the face of any one with white kids or a silken: 
skirt. 

The house is to be made ready, and here the: 
clever Mrs. T. shows her tactics. The parlors 
are stripped, the furniture thrust into the yard, 
where the piano, at the payment of five hundred 
dollars for which Mr. T. shook his head and 
grumbled sonorously, is sure to catch a chronic 
rheumatism, and be disabled for life. The best 
bedchamber will be wanted for a ladies’ dress- 
ing-room; the nursery for a gentlemen’s ditto. 
So Mrs. T.’s double French bed is disjointed, 
and its fragments sent to keep company with the 
piano, and the children, God bless them! (and 
they need all His mercy) are sent to add to the 
numerous family of Mrs. T.’s sister, where, if 
they escape the scarlet fever, which has been 
running the gauntlet of Mrs. T.’s sister’s house- 
hold, and with which the youngest is still down, 
they will have reason to thank Providence, but 
certainly not Mrs. T. There is the basement 
room, too; that must be put into requisition for 
the supper room. But what is to become of Mr. 
T. and his cigar, and his evening doze over the 
newspaper? As for him, he can be easily dis- 
posed of. ‘T'll send T.,” says Mrs. Tinscet, 
unhesitatingly, as if she had no difficulty on that 
point, ‘to the club or the corner grocery.” 
T. is accordingly provided for in remote quar- 
ters, where he can calculate, at his leisure, the 
cost of his wife's party. 

Mrs. Tinsel’s fashionable crush takes place ; 
and it is a crush, and that’s all, but the world 
talks of it for a week, and Mrs. T. is, of course, 
happy, although T. does grumble at the expense 
and the folly, and in his own heart condemns his 
weak connivance when he kisses the fevered 
lips of his child, who has caught the taint of dis- 
ease, and whose young life is now fluttering, be- 
fore the anxious eyes of his father, over the dark 
gulf between hope and fear. 

As the fashionable world, however, is expand- 
ing so fast, and its numbers have already so 
greatly increased, the ingenuity of the Mrs. 
Tinsels are at fault. Pulling down partitions, 
turning closets into sham alcoves, applying bath- 
rooms and contiguous conveniences to all kinds 
of novel uses, boarding up the back stoop, cun- 
ningly concealing the pine wood with the dam- 
ask curtains of the best bedroom, and other suck 
ingenious devices, have been tried, and tried 
again. Jl, however, is vain. While there are 
fashionable people in small houses, they must, of 
course, give fashionable parties ; and if fashion- 
able people increase so in numbers that they be- 
come too numerous to accommodate within a 
restricted space, what is to be done? We con- 
fess ourselves, while fashion is universally ac- 
knowledged to be a necessity, unable to answer 
this question. It would be impolite to utter in 
genteel company, what under other circumstan- 
ces we would emphatically urge upon the at- 
tention, the homely proverb, ‘‘ Cut your coat 
according to your cloth.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. 

Every people which has a settled form of 
government has attained to a degree of civiliza- 
tion. But some nations far excel others in this 
respect. This superiority does not depend upon 
climate or soil, though these may contribute 
very much to heighten and beautify the civili- 
zation of any people. Yet in the most genial 
climates and on the most fertile soils, we do not 
find the highest state of society—as, for exam- 
ple, in Italy and Asia Minor in the Old World, 
and in South America in the New; while, on 
the other hand, we see the highest state of civ- 
ilization in stern, wintry climates, and on cold, 
stubborn, and reluctant soils, as in the northwest 
of Europe, on the Continent, and in the British 
Isles. Nor can this difference be attributed to 
the race or blood, as is often supposed, for ‘‘ God 
hath made of one blood all nations to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” There must be some 
essential internal elements of a moral and in- 
tellectual character, which chiefly makes the dif- 
ference in the civilizations of different nations. 
This is obvious from a very slight comparison 
between the conditions of Christian and un- 
christian countries; the former haying greatly 
the advantage over the latter in morals, in se- 
curity of person, reputation, and property, and 
in political power. This being the fact every 
where, and under unequal natural disadvan- 
tages, it is safe and legitimate to refer this supe- 
riority of Christian nations over unchristian to 
the essential influence of Christianity on the in- 
ner life of the people among whom it prevails. 
It springs as naturally from this inner spiritual 
life as the fruit springs from the sap of the tree. 
This was the idea in David’s mind when he said, 
‘The trees of the Lord are full of sap.” 

The superior civilization of Christian coun- 
tries reveals itself outwardly in national strength, 
and inwardly in the astonishing progress which 
both individuals and society have made in mor- 
al and mental culture, and in the useful and 
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ornamental arts of life. Notwithstanding the 
population of Pagan and Mohammedan nations 
is three times as great as that of Christian 
countries, the national ability of the first is very 
greatly inferior to that of the second, either to 
defend themselves from assault or to punish in- 
sults offered to them. As examples, take the 
British power in India, in the hands of two or 
three hundred thousand European Christians, 
yet ruling over more than a hundred and fifty 
millions of native pagans, and this on their own 
soil. The submission of China to the demands 
of England in their late quarrel; and the virtual 
submission of Japan to a few American vessels 
of war recently, under Commodore Perry, are 
farther instances. We may may add the prog- 
ress of the French power in Algeria, Africa. If 
only the six great Christian powers of the earth 
were agreed, they have the ability to reduce the 
whole unchristian nations instantly to subjec- 
tion, and to distribute their territory and people 
among themselves. ‘This great fact suggests a 
curious question, and one which may yet require 
an answer. It is this: What are the rights of 
power? IfGod have given these Christian na- 
tions this great superiority, does He not design 
that they shall use it for the good of mankind? 
The only question is, How shall they use it? At 
present the indications are, that they are re- 
quired to use it in the promotion of morals, re- 
ligion, and the arts of peace, and thus regener- 
ate the world by an internal growth of individ- 
uals, communities, and nations. 

The Christian nations have been accomplish- 
ing this great work of the world during the last 
hundred and fifty years, not only by their mis- 
sions properly so called, but also by their social, 
civil, and political influence upon unchristian 
nations. This influence has already penetrated 
every city, town, and hamlet of the nearer pagan 
and Mohammedan countries; and it has greatly 
increased its power and widened its range in the 
more distant and less accessible nations, such as 
China, Tartary, Japan, and the isles of the seas. 
Even the Bedouin of the Desert is beginning to 
anderstand that the Commander of the Faithful 
maintains his authority by the sufferance of the 
Christian powers; and he is surprised, when he 
goes on a pilgrimage to the holy cities of Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem, to find those whom he 
not long ago called Christian dogs, not only 
wandering about the streets freely in their own 
peculiar dress, but even entering the most sacred 
mosques of Omer and St. Sophia. But he is 
still more surprised as he crosses the Euphrates, 
or passes along the coast of the Red Sea on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, to behold the gallant 
steamer of the once accursed Giaour ascending 
to Bagdad, the city of the califs, or descending 
in sight of Mecca itself on its way to India or 
China. 

If he, or his co-religionist dwelling farther 
east, enter the bazars of Constantinople, Cairo, 
Damascus, or of the extreme Orient, he is com- 
pelled to purchase the fabrics and clothe him- 
self in the manufactures of Christian artisans, 
instead of the stuffs of his own people. He sees 
every where over his own mountains, plains, and 
deserts, long caravans wending their ways to the 
great commercial marts, laden with the products 
of Christian manufactures ; while the work-shops 
and manufactories of his own country are silent, 
and his countrymen and co-religionists are idle. 
In all his bays, harbors, and rivers, he sees the 
colors of the Christian merchantman, while he 
knows that the flag of his own nation is never 
seen in the distant Christian ports of the West. 
To all this may be added the significant fact, 
that the Mohammedans and Pagans are begin- 
ning to receive the science and literature of 
Christian nations, as well as the products of 
their arts. And as the almost exclusive pos- 
session of commerce and the useful arts is nec- 
essarily giving to Christian nations the posses- 
sion and control of the wealth and power of the 
world, so will the diffusion of Christian science 
and literature among unchristian people first 
unsettle their confidence and belief in their own 
religion and destiny, then gradually regenerate 
them and assimilate them to the Christian civ- 
ilization by the influence of the inner spiritual 
life which it is imparting to them. 

In the execution of this great mission of the 
Christian nations, Christianity, out of which 
springs their peculiar and superior civilization, 
must take an active part. She must gradual- 
ly reduce the power of despotism in Christian 
countries, and prepare the people to receive 
more liberal and equitable forms of government. 
She must co-operate with the external influence 
of Christian countries over unchristian, by mak- 
ing them understand, through her missions, the 
causes of the superior power of Christian lands. 
Nor will this be a difficult task, as the oldest 
and most enduring idea among men is, that the 
prosperity of a nation is dependent on its relig- 
ion, as the prosperity of an individual depends 
upon his moral conduct. Religion and morals, 
in the common consciousness of mef, direct the 
thoughts to a Supreme Power whose will pre- 
scribes our duty, and whuse favor and blessings 
are the rewards of obedience, while His curse is 
the just return for disobedience, to nations as 
well as to individuals. 

But while Christian civilization presents its 
essential features wherever it exists, it is, never- 
theless, greatly influenced and modified by the 
prevalence of the one or the other of the three 





great forms in which Christianity prevails in the 
world. We refer to the Greek, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Protestant Churches. 








MR. THACKERAY. 

Tue publication of Mr. Thackeray’s new 
work, in which, according to report, our own 
country is to be freshly remembered, has been 
postponed for some time in consequence of his 
continued engagements in lecturing, the ‘‘ Four 
Georges” having proved much more popular in 
England than here. 





CHAT. 
THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 

Art the opening of a new year it is pleasant— 
(tling-a-ling-a-ling, rings the front-door bell, 
which having been answered by Bridget, that 
notable woman flouts in upon our privacy with, 
‘*Plase, Sir, it’s the butcher’s boy with the 
bill !"")—it is pleasant, we say, and profitable, 
to dweli upon those delightful remembrances of 
the past—(tling-a-ling-a-ling : ‘* Plase, Sir, it’s 
the baker's bill !”")—which at this season throng 
in upon our memory, and—(t/ing-a-ling-a-ling- 
a-ling: ‘* Plase, Sir, it’s the girl from the mil- 
liner’s, who left Misthress’s bill, and says she’s 
tired a-coming for the money; and shure I’m 
tired a-openin’ the door for the likes o’ her!”) 
—and—and—What? We were about indulg- 
ing in some sentiment appropriate to the season, 
but we find, what with the butcher’s, the baker's, 
and the wife’s milliner’s bill—the usual compli- 
ments of the season—that our hands are so 
often thrust into our pockets, that we have no 
chance to use them to‘feel for hearts. ‘The 
bills must be paid if we are honest, and if not, 
we deserve to be branded as—lunatics (new le- 
gai term for rogues). We settle the accounts, 
even to the last item of our wife’s millinery bill; 
but we hope that expansive and expensive lady 
will take our hint, so delicately indicated by our 
New-year's present to her, of a copy of ‘* Poor 
Richard,” with the well-known maxim, Jay as 
you go, broadly underscored. What think you, 
countrymen and countrywomen of Franklin, of 
a bill for millinery nick-nackeries with a sum 
total of $2000? The credit system is ruinous 
in matters of personal expenditure, and particu- 
larly for women who are profusely prodigal in 
expense but rigidly parsimonious in payment. 
A dollar in hand is more to them, and will be 
spent with less precipitancy, than hundreds on 
account, to be paid for by indulgent husbands 
and fathers in the future. ‘* Pay as you go” 
should be the maxim, and then, with a more 
favorable balance on the credit side of the past, 
we shall be able to afford the indulgence of 
some hopeful sentiment for the future. 


GOD BLESS THE QUEEN. 

The reception of the Arctic ship Resolute by 
Queen Victoria, the news of which reaches us 
very opportunely to the season, is worth, in its 
genuine expression of feeling, all the sentiment- 
alities ever uttered, and we quote the following, 
with a hearty response to its chivalrous tone : 

‘* Allow me to welcome your Majesty on 
board the Reso/ute, and, in obedience to the 
will of my countrymen and of the President of 
the United States, to restore her to you, not 
only as an evidence of a friendly feeling to your 
sovereignty, but as a token of love, admiration, 
and respect, to your Majesty personally.” 

Such were the few, manly words, addressed 
by a frank, warm-hearted American sailor to 
the Queen of Great Britain, as she stepped on 
board the Reso/ute and took possession of the 
restored ship, which, as it is a triumph of peace 
and friendship, is the noblest prize ever won by 
the ‘‘ Mistress of the Seas.”’ Captain Hartstein, 
trusting to the simple emotions of a natural 
heart, has, in the expression ‘‘a token of love, 
admiration, and respect, to your Majesty person- 
ally,” touched a cord of feeling which unites in 
sympathy two great nations, through stronger 
bonds than could be forged by means of nego- 
tiation or treaty, by the most cunning diplomacy. 

It is not our part to speculate upon the in- 
fluence of the personal character of Victoria 
upon the loyalty of her subjects , but we can say 
that the ‘‘love, admiration, and respect” with 
which that royal woman is regarded in our own 
country, are due to the fact that in every rela- 
tion as wife, mother, and gentlewoman, she is so 
worthy of our honor, that all that Captain Hart- 
stein has said will be responded to by every 
American heart. Small matter it may be in it- 
self that a sovereign should yield for a moment 
to natural impulse and lay aside the irksome 
pomp and ceremony of state ;_ but it is no longer 
a small matter when that sovereign, the queen 
of a great people, responds to the courtesy of 
another great people with so graceful a recog- 
nition of their common human sympathies, as 
to forget discordant principles of government 
in the mutual claims of affection. While in 
Victoria the sovereign we behold the gentlewo- 
man, the virtuous wife, and the devoted mother, 
republican though we are, we can say with all 
our heart, ‘‘God bless the Queen.” 


FEMININE MANIAS. 

Those familiar with female psychology are 
aware that the gentler sex are liable to periodic- 
al attacks of a mania for work. ‘Tambour work, 
crochet work, transfer work, bead work, insertion 





work, and worsted work (for by a social fiction 
they all go by the name of work), are the various 
phases in which this feminine insanity has within 
a few years exhibited itself. Now, all the rage is 
leather-work, which is prevailing to such an ex- 
tent that we literally shake in our new pair of 
boots, for fear of their being sacrificed to the in- 
satiable scissors of the ladies of our household, 
This new work consists of a simple enough pro- 
cess; it is merely the cutting out pieces of calf- 
skin in the shape of leaves and fruit, varnishing 
them with seed-lac, and then attaching them to 
a wire frame of the desired form, whether it be 
a basket or a box. The result is certainly very 
effective, and we have seen some of this work 
turned out by fair hands (sadly roughened, how- 
ever, in the course of the operation) which might 
readily pass for perfected specimens of rosewood 
carving. It is reported that one laborious lady, 
fallen from her high estate somewhere in the 
Fifth Avenue in the course of a financial crisis, 
has turned her skill in leather work.to the hon- 
orable purpose of securing her pecuniary inde- 
pendence, and has succeeded in realizing the 
handsome income of a thousand dollars a year 
by the sale of her graceful productions. 
AQUARIA. 

The taste of England’s wives and daughters 
has taken just now a scientific direction, and 
with their salt and fresh water aquaria they are 
pursuing natural history with the zeal of so many 
Owens or Darwins. It has been computed 
that enough sea-water has passed from the coast 
to the interior of England to float the British 
navy, such is the prevailing passion for preserv- 
ing aquaria, and the extent of orders for salt 
water, which is daily sent up by hundreds of 
hogsheads. Kingsley, the poet and novelist, and 
the Christian Socialist, writes in his ‘*‘ Glaucus” 
with enthusiasm, as he always does, upon this 
newly developed ardor for science among his 
countrywomen. He tells us how it may be cul- 
tivated to the best advantages, and how we are 
first to buy at any glass-shop a cylindrical glass 
jar, some six inches in diameter and ten high, 
which will cost a dollar or so, and then fill it 
with clean salt water. Having thus provided 
the vase, it is to be stocked. Go down at low 
spring-tide to the nearest ledge of rocks, and 
with a hammer and chisel chip off a few pieces 
of stone covered with growing sea-weed. The 
smallest bits of stone are sufficient, provided the 
sea-weed has hold of them. Having secured 
these, put them into your vase and leave them 
there a day or two. Now for the marine pro- 
ductions for which you have prepared a suitable 
home where they may live and flourish. Sup- 
pose you pluck from the ledges of the rocks, as 
a beginning, some of the sea anemones, which 
appear to the uninitiated as nothing but lumps 
of jelly, but which are known to the wise as the 
Actiniw. Having carefully deposited them in 
your vase in the night, look at them in the morn- 
ing, and you shall see, if a poet’s testimony is to 
be trusted, that ‘‘the dull lumps of jelly, have 
taken root and flowered during the night, and 
that your vase is filled from side to side with a 
bouquet of chrysanthemums; each has expanded 
into a hundred-petalled flower, crimson, pink, 
purple, or orange ; touch one, and it shrinks to- 
gether like a sensitive plant, displaying at the 
root of the petals a ring of brilliant turquoise 
beads.”” This is an aquaria of the smallest and 
simplest kind, but will give some idea of the 
novel flower-gardens which the English dames 
are now cultivating, and which we would hope 
might be introduced into our own country. 
There are plenty of manuals, easily obtained, 
which give the fullest particulars of the mode 
of preparing these aquaria, and we commend 
those desirous of a graceful delight and a useful 
pursuit to study them. ‘They will thus have a 
new source of intellectual pleasure to brighten 
their daily life, ‘‘and light the wintry paradise 
of home.”’ ' 


CONTEMPORARY NECROMANCY. 

Unper this head the Unirers, of Paris, the 
leading organ of the high Roman Catholic par- 
ty, aravely devotes a leading article of four 
columns to communicating through spirit-rap- 
pings in a circle at Munich, Bavaria, purport- 
ing to come from the ghosts of Socrates, St. Au- 
gustin, and other lights of the ancient world. 
The Greek sage expresses himself, with an an- 
imosity quite foreign to his character on earth, 
against the Jesuits. Among other strange dec- 
larations, St. Augustin gives the name of a 
reigning sovereign who is to destroy papacy, 
or, at all events, put an end to the authority 
of the Pope. Of course, the Univers withholds 
the name, for fear of bringing the spiritualists 
of Munich under the displeasure of the police. 








TAKE three bowls; pour into one cold water, 
into another hot water, and into a third water 
that is neither cold nor hot; then place each 
hand respectively into the hot and cold, and 
now thrust both into the lukewarm. The hand 
that was first put into the cold water will feel 
hot, and that which was in the hot will feel 
cold, although both are exposed to exactly the 
same temperature. This simple experiment 
proves that the sensation of heat or cold is, to a 
great degree, relative, and teaches the lesson 








that to secure comfort, in the extremes of our 
climate, we must neither warm ourselves too 
much in winter nor cool ourselves too much in 
summer. 

It is hardly possible, in the dog-days, to re- 
duce one’s temperature by any artificial cool- 
ing process short of an ice-cream freezer suffi- 
ciently to heighten the subscquent effect of the 
heat, although it may be questioned whether the 
continual drenching of the system with iced wa- 
ter and other refrigerant drinks does not increase 
rather than diminish, the torrid influence of the 
summer solstice. That in winter, however, we 
get up, by our various heating apparatus, too 
high a temperature within for a comfortable 
endurance of the necessary exposure to cold 
without, can not be doubted, 

Our private houses and public buildings are 
all too hot in winter for health and comfort. 
There is a winter constitution necessary to en- 
dure the winter’s cold, which can only be ac- 
quired in nature's own way. The chief sources 
of the heat of the body are, the air we breathe 
and the food we eat; the former supplies the 
fire and the latter the fuel, and from their 
combination results the animal temperature. 
In cold weather, in consequence of the density 
of the atmosphere, there is more air taken into 
the lungs in a breath than in summer, and with 
a greater fire necessarily a greater demand for 
fuel. ‘The more air we breathe the more food 
we eat, and this is the method of warming the 
body prescribed by nature. The animal heat, 
which is of a uniform temperature in winter and 
summer, is not only essential for comfort, but 
health; and as all the vital processes are more 
or less dependent upon that for warming the 
body, neither agreeable sensations nor a whole- 
some condition can be fully secured by any ar- 
tificial substitute for nature’s heating appa- 
ratus. 

All attempts to keep warm during winter by 
stoves, furnaces, and external covering exclu- 
sively are so many attacks upon the principle 
of life, and will result both in discomfort and 
ill health. We must keep up a brisk inward 
blaze, and this can only be done by breathing 
the concentrated fire of the winter air, stocking 
ourselves with the compact fuel of animal] food, 
and keeping up the combustion by the contin- 
ual stir of active exercise. It is not those who 
are always trying to keep themselves warm by 
all sorts of cunning contrivances who succeed 
best in making themselves warm. The indoor 
body—your wife, for example, who shuts her- 
self up for the winter in a house hermetically 
sealed by double casements, heated by a hot 
fiery furnace to a temperature’ which almost 
renders the oven superfluous, and dispenses with 
the necessity of a cook, is always complain- 
ing of her cold feet, and gives you such a cold 
grasp with her freezing little hands that they 
send a chill at once to your heart. There is 
snch a domestic fire kept up to warm the shiv- 
ering mistress of the house, that nothing less 
than a connubial salamander can endure it, and 
every wholesome warm-blooded married man, 
what with the thermometer at the boiling point 
and the temper at an equally elevated tempera- 
ture within, is driven to the necessity of refresh- 
ing himself with the cold without. 

Sedentary people, who neither breathe, eat, 
nor exercise as they should, will necessarily be 
in an unwholesome condition, and have un- 
wholesome sensations. ** Is that your foot, Ca- 
sar? Ismell something burning,” says Cuffee, 
perfectly unconscious, apparently, that it was his 
own pedal extremity that was roasting before the 
fire. This, however apocryphal, is a good illus- 
tration of the insensibility to heat acquired by 
being constantly exposed to its extremes. Our 
indoor people get so baked and hardened by 
the high temperature to which they are con- 
stantly subjected, that they have no sensation 
left but that of cold. Let the thermometer be 
fast mounting toward boiling point, and the 
heat such that it would overcook a canvas- 
back duck, and they will still see’ cold, and, 
moreover, insist that it is cold. Their feelings, 
however, are no test of temperature, as they 
might find out by looking at the thermometer, 
or by the simple experiment of the three bowls 
of water which we have already described. 
They do feel cold, however, when every healthy 
person feels hot, and for no other reason than 
because they are in an unwholesome condition— 
a condition in which not only their sensations 
are involved, but all their functions. To have 
comfort, and, what is more important, health, 
we must obey the law of nature, which pre- 
scribes air, food, and exercise as the only 
means for the production of the necessary ani- 
mal heat. 

It is not only that the excessively high tem- 
perature of our indoor life is positively injuri- 
ous to health, but it indisposes, from its relaxing 
and weakening effects, to that outdoor existe 
ence which alone can modify their injurious in- 
fluence. The sensations become so morbidly 
acute to the least breath of cool air, that after a 
person has once undergone the process of cook~ 
ing in one of our home-ovens, he becomes as 
averse to go out in the winter atmosphere as 
a hydrophobic dog would be to plunge himself 
into the North River. 

The simple rule is to acquire healthy sensa- 
tions by means of wholesome habits, and then 
there will be no desire to overheat our houses, 
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which do not in winter require a higher tem- 
perature than 60°. That degree of heat should 
be comfortable, as it is healthful, to all who are 
in a natural condition of body. In winter less 
heat can be borne safely than in summer, for 
nature, by a process of her own, provides the 


’ body in the former season with a greater quanti- 


ty, in accordance with the greater demand, and 
thus renders it more independent of, and more 
liable to be damaged by, any large artificial 
supply. Let us, then, keep down the fire of our 
house-furn*ces and keep up a brisk combustion 
within our bedies, by air, food, and exercise, 
that we may have an abundant supply of that 
vital heat, witout which there can neither be 
comfort nor health. 


THE NEW WAR IN ASIA—HERAT. 

A war is just breaking out in Asia, which can 
hardly fail to alter the political condition of the 
central part of that continent, and may, when 
we least expect it, relight the flame just extin- 
guished in Europe. 

It is about Herat. Geographical dictiona- 
ries, gazetteers, and atlases inform us that Her- 
at is a town of say 30,000 inhabitants, the cap- 
ital of an independent Affghan Principality, 
which borders Persia on the west and Khiva on 
the north; and we further learn, that from its 
situation and the fertile character of the coun- 
try through which the road runs from the Cas- 
pian or Khiva to Herat, and from Herat to Can- 
dahar, it is thé key to the British Possessions 
in India, and the natural point dappui for a 
Russian army of invasion. We shall now en- 
deavor to glean from the travels of General 
Ferrier, just published, the memoranda of Sir 
John Login, and other sources, some further de- 
tails respecting Herat, and the causes of the war 
to which it has given rise. 

The people of Herat say that their city was 
built by Alexander the Great. Very likely he 
improved and strengthened it; so excellent a 
soldier must have seen its strategical import- 
ance, and taken care to use it for his purposes. 
[t became, we learn, a city of much trade and 
riches ; when Genghis Khan took and sacked it, 
in 1232, it contained 1,600,000 inhabitants, every 
one of whom was put to the sword. From that 
period to 1607, it was actually sacked and burned 
to the ground six times; was taken and ravaged 
by every one of the Asiatic conquerors of the ages 
we call medieval. In 1749 it was a dependen- 
cy or province of Persia. In that year Ahmed 
Khan conquered it and annexed it to Affghan- 
istan, and some years afterward, a grandson of 
this Ahmed, having appointed his step-brother 
Governor of Herat, it was severed from the 
Affghan empire, and erected into an independ- 
ent Principality. It is so still, or has been 
until October last; but it has had some fierce 
struggles to maintain its independence. The 
chiefs of Candahar and Cabul have attacked 
it with pertinacity. And the Persians, insti- 
gated by Russia, have besieged it again and 
again. 

The greatest of these sieges was in 1838, 
when the present Shah of Persia marched against 
Herat with an imposing army. He was chiefly 
guided by a Russian officer, and his best regi- 
ment consisted of Russians who were called de- 
serters. On the other hand, the Heratians were 
mostly directed by an English officer named 
Pottinger, who was the real commandant of the 
garrison, though only a visitor on leave of ab- 
sence from his regiment. The Heratians and 
Persians were in fact mere shuttle-cocks for the 
Russian and English battledores to play with. 
Che siege was ultimately raised by the Persians, 
but not till they had half-burned Herat, and 
reduced its people to incredible extremities 
from famine and the casualties of war. From 
90,000, the population fell in one year to 7000, 
«, vast proportion of the people having sold them- 
selves as slaves to avoid dying of hunger, Gen- 








.eral Ferrier, who visited Herat in 1845, states 


that in the ten months’ siege the Persians spread 
more havoc than ought to have been caused by 
a hundred years of war. 

The Persians repulsed, on the murder of the 
Shah Kamran the throne of Herat was usurped 
by the famous Yar Mohammed. Thismanseems 
to have possessed remarkable qualities, and to 
have seen through all the contending parties by 
which he was surrounded. He made treaties 
with Persia and Candahar, and quieted them ; 
did some sort of homage to the Shah, and held 
the stirrup of the British Resident when he 
mounted his horse. By this conciliatory policy 
he succeeded in preventing attempts upon the 
independence of Herat during his lifetime. He 
reigned from 1842 to 1852. 


General Ferrier visited him at Herat. He 


describes him as a tall, hard-faced man, wrap- 
ped in Cashmere shawls, and wearing the Per- 
sian black cap. After they had smoked to- 
wether, and tea had been handed round, Yar 
Mohammed charged Ferrier with being an En- 
glishman on a diplomatic journey. Ferrier pro- 
tested that he was a Frenchman traveling for 
pleasure, but he did not quite convince his host. 
This is the more easily understood when it is 
known that the Affghans believe that Napoleon 
was an English general, who fought the Rus- 
sians. Yar Mohammed kept General Ferrier a 
close prisoner, though he treated him with great 
civility ; sent presents to hini daily, and regaled 


him with the sight of his dancing bayadeéres. 
He and his ministers were rather hurt that Fer- 
rier would not get drunk with them. 

Yar was a good soldier and a hard-working 
man. He was Vizier during the siege of 1838, 
and displayed great activity in repelling the 
Persians. His mode of detecting their mines 
was curious. Wherever he suspected the Per- 
sians were undermining the ground, he set a 
plate filled with small seed; the least blow of 
pick or spade brought down some seeds, and 
betrayed the subterranean operations. Every 
day during his reign he sat six hours on a judg- 
ment-seat, administering justice. His decisions 
were uniformly fair, and his rigor in punishing 
robbers so terrible, that Herat was by far the 
safest Asiatic country to travel in during his time. 
For his own safety he never trusted to Provi- 
dence. Six hundred men were always on guard 
at the palace. A trusty Indian slept across his 
bedroom door; the same man brought him his 
meals in closed dishes, padlocked. Yet he was 
well liked by the people. 

He was cruel, like most Eastern despots. 
There was no mercy for people who were be- 
hind-hand with their taxes; a cobbler could 
not make a shoe without paying him some- 
thing. Inveterate criminals were savagely 
punished. General Ferrier saw a poor wretch, 
who had committed several crimes, blown from 
a cannon; his limbs and head flew to a dis- 
tance, but his entrails fell close to the cannon, 
and were greedily devoured by dogs. 

The most amusing part of the society of 
Herat was the doctors. They get drugs from 
British India, and try to find out their proper- 
ties by using them on patients in progressive 
doses. One of the ablest of them showed a bot- 
tle of cyanide of mercury to General Ferrier, 
and asked him, 

‘¢ What devil of a salt can this be? Of one 
hundred patients to whom I have given it, only 
one was cured: all the rest died.” 

A high official had his leg broken in General 
Ferrier’s presence by a kick from a horse. The 
poor man fell, and fainted from the pain which 
his friends caused him by twisting the limb to 
find where the fracture was. Ferrier ran into 
a grocery, and asked for a glass of vinegar. 

‘*Give me a rupee and you shall have half a 
glass,” said the grocer. 

‘* Rascal and ass!” cried Ferrier, ‘‘ you shall 
have nothing ; the sirdar is dying, and this is no 
time for bargaining.” 

‘* When can I have such another opportunity 
for making a bargain ?” replied the grocer, sen- 
tentiously, turning his back .on his customer. 
When the wounded man was carried home and 
the doctors sent for, they spent two hours in 
theoretical discussion before they looked at the 
leg. Then they differed on the question wheth- 
er the wound should be first washed or the leg 
set at once. The setter carried his point, and 
got ready his splinters; but before he fixed 








them, he bethought himself that a mollah must 
offer a prayer before he set to work. An hour 
was consumed in finding the holy man, and the 
prayer lasted three quarters more; after which 
the leg was roughly set, the patient rending the 
air with his cries of agony. Then arose a fight 
among the doctors about his diet; one was for 
hot food, another for cold, some for abstinence, 
and so on. As they could not agree, they drew 
lots, and took the advice of an astronomer, who 
consulted a constellation ; upon these two bases 
they decided that the wounded man should have 
as much as he could possibly eat, but no drink 
at all. 

Herat has been visited onee or twice by chol- 
era, which has made great ravages. The prin- 
cipal physician acknowledged that his ‘‘ ignorant 
colleagues found it rather a difficult disease to 
treat, but to him it was mere child’s play.” His 
most effectual prescription, he said, had been 
the ninety-nine attributes of the Deity, repeat- 
ed in presence of the patient by three old men, 
two young men, and one maid, twice out loud 
and once to themselves. 

Yar Mohammed, who was never satisfied 
that his French friend was as harmless as he 
pretended, was loth to let him go. General 
Ferrier’s annoyance at his detention was in- 
creased by quiet hints he received from visitors, 
who assured him that he would be murdered at 
the first opportunity. When he walked out, he 
used to hear people in the crowd say, ‘ Poor fel- 
low! how thin he has got!” ‘‘Ah, how young 
he is to die!” By dint of courage and address, 
he succeeded in frustrating the designs of his 
host, if, indeed, the Shah ever had any; and 
after some weeks genteel confinement, pursued 
his travels through Affghanistan. 

Yar Mohammed died in 1852, and his son, 
Syud Mohammed, succeeded to the throne. He 
was a mere simpleton, who spent his time in 
playing with an elephant which his father-in- 
law, Dost Mohammed, had given him. He 
once paid a visit to an English mess-table, and 
expressed a desire to learn some words of En- 
glish. A waggish officer instructed him that 
the common salutation among the English was, 
‘*You are a spoon!” upon which young Syud, 
on his return home, accosts his father, 

‘* Agirebe-adebi na bashud” (*‘ By your leave, 
father”), ‘‘ you are a spoon!” 

He did not last long. A member of the old 
reigning family, which Yar Mohammed had set 
aside to usurp the thrane—Mohammed Yussuf 








Shahzadah—overthrew him, and took his place 
as sovereign of Herat. 

Our latest accounts from Herat state that the 
Shah had besieged and taken the place, and ap- 
pointed this Yussuf Persian governor and mili- 
tary commander. Yussuf was well known to 
Sir John Login, who assured his government 
that he would be a firm friend to the English ; 
if so, the story of Yussuf’s being appointed Per- 
sian governor would be somewhat improbable. 

The English have met this Perso-Russian 
move by a countermove—siiilar to the demon- 
stration made in 1838—in the Persian Gulf. 
To march a British army, with the enormous 
impedimenta usual in India, to Herat, would be 
almost impossible. The East India Company 
have merely sent 6000 fighting men, with 12,000 
camp-followers, in 32 steamers and transports, 
to the Persian port of Bushire, and occupied it, 
and one or two other desirable points. Thus, 
though the fall of Herat lays open the flank of 
India—for you can drive a pleasure carriage 
all the way from Teheran to Candahar by He- 
rat, and, once over the Persian border, an army 
can be maintained with the utmost facility— 
on the other hand, the English will seize all the 
Persian Gulf ports, and gain south what they 
lose north. ‘The ultimate question will hinge 
on the remaining military strength of Russia. 





A VISIT TO THE MAYOR OF NEW 
YORK. 

Tue fiftieth stanza of ‘‘ Fanny,” by Fitz 
Greene Halleck, presented the New Yorkers of 
thirty-five years ago with the following free-pen- 
ciling of their municipal temple : 

* And on our City Hall a Justice stands— 
A neater form was never made of board-—— 
Holding majestically in her hands 
A pair of steelyards and a wooden sword ; 
And looking down with complaisant civility, 
Emblem of dignity and durability.” 

The description is perfectly good yet, although 
the architecture is of the kind now known as 
sulky. Justice is still afar off from the crowds 
beneath. ‘The rear of the City Hall is still of 
dark stone,emblematical when Halleck croaked, 
of the idea that the city would never grow be- 
yond the Park : typical nowadays, say the mod- 
ern ‘‘ croakers,” that the City Hall hath a black 
side as well as a white one. The ungainly bell 
tower and regiment of iron chimney-pots, re- 
viewed by every passing wind, give the whole 
building an appearance of a spoils-defying for- 
tress. 

Presenting these reflections to the seedy phi- 
losopher who, this chill December day, is shiver- 
ing over'a half a pint of peanuts on the City Hall 
steps, let us enter the municipal temple, and 
turning toward its Broadway corner, in the wake 
of a carman evidently feeling the want of a li- 
cense, we find a modest sign, painted many years 
ago, which reads: ‘‘Mayor’s Orrice. Hours 

Jrom 11 to 2.” The arrangement of hours, like 
the lettering, was of olden time, for it is only 
half past nine, and there is a bustling about 
which gives token of earlier seasons for official 
labors. Yes! the Mayor is already at his table in 
the private room, surrounded by documents and 
all the paraphernalia of red-tape-istry. He has 
driven five miles into town, and with the glow of 
the exercise upon his frame, sat himself down for 
a few minutes to glance at the pile of daily news- 
papers which are heaped upon his table. After 
a short reading of the municipal topics in order 
to catch the late occurrences among his constitu- 
ency, and to ascertain if any thing demands his 
aid, he has folded them up ready for a full pe- 
rusal during the afternoon drive toward dinner 
and domesticity. His chief clerks, and private 
secretary, and marshal have already handed in 
their daily budget of items and reminders. And, 
as visitor number one, the Chief of Police has 
appeared with the nightly returns from twenty- 


two wards, to rapidly glean them over and com-_ 
pare notes on the state of the metropolis. Tis’ 


a foul and cumbersome catalogue of petty 
crime ; but rapid eyes down this column, and 
ready check-marks, by the pencil, up that line, 
in a very short time reduce the catalogue to 
a systematized budget for instructions ; and 
presently Mr. Chief retires to his own appropri- 
ate bureau to issue the orders for the day. A 
busy crowd is already thronging the private door, 
at which stands a confidential officer of police 
to take and bear commands. Yonder stands po- 
liceman ‘‘ X,” who has an order to report him- 
self for reprimand ; close to him Sergeant ‘‘ Y,” 
who has some special trusts to fulfill, and in the 
group of blue coats various other officers and pri- 
vates of the police force with some message or a 
grievance to narrate. Here is the city official 
for a conference ; a sewing-woman with a tale 
of oppression ; the merchant with some sense of 
wrong, and the artisan with sundry family woes 
within his breast which he is confident the May- 
or can relieve, There the emigrant—the trav- 
eler in search of passport—the messenger from 
a sister city—the sea-captain holding in his hand 
a protest ready for certificate—a refractory hack- 
man, and a downcast politician hoping for an of 
fice. The courteous chief clerk threads his way 
into the group, and presently the policemen 
range in line for entrance in succession to the 
Mayor's table ; the official has his card sent in; 
the sewing-woman is given a chair; the emi-« 
grant is pointed to the proper desk; the hack- 
man visits the Marshal's railing, and the politi- 





cian is handed a newspaper over which to pon- 
der while the more important suitors take their 
turn. The Mayor has been looking over the 
morning mail the while—letters there from an 
alphabet of cities and half-a-directory-full of 
correspondents—glancing at the superscription 
and the dates, he makes two piles, one for the 
chief clerk and the other for his private secreta- 
ry. There has been, too, an occasional pencil- 
mark—when ‘‘ ting” goes the summons-bell, and 
the doors are open for the entrance of the clas- 
sified group, which is succeeded every quarter 
hour by another and still another, until the door- 
man gapes in wearied sympathy with the large 
clock at his right hand, that seems to ‘‘ tell off,” 
as with a pendulum tally, the entrances and the 
exits. 

Let us look around the big office a bit. We 
are being stared at from the wall by the portrait 
of a Turkish embassador, who presented himself 
to the Mayor’s office by way of introducing a 
look of laziness into the reigning bustle. A 
fine picture of the City Prison across the room 
frowns upon His Turkish Highness as if the 
dungeons behind the flat of brown and white 
coloring groaned to give the polygamist a gentle 
hug. Little else of ornament, however. The 
carpet is business-like in pattern, and the chan- 
delier is of urban dignity—all else to be written 
down in a catalogue of mahogany desks, pa- 
per, ink, and quills. Mr. Clerk to the Emigra- 
tion is our neighbor, as we sit. Shall we puta 
question? Before he asks us our business, let 
us pose him by demanding his. 

He gives it with a smile, and from his well- 
arranged narrative we learn how vast an entrepot 
of emigration is the American metropolis, with 
its half million yearly comers—how the captains 
are obliged to bond their sick and needy, and 
how careful is the watch which American char- 
ity keeps over the home health and the home 
coffers. 

We turn from him to the Mayor's clerk of 
Police Commission. Through jis hands pass 
all the complaints for neglect against police- 
men ; he it is who astronomically holds the tel- 
escope by which the Police Board gaze at and 
examine refractory or shooting stars of municipal 
care ; he it is who receives and files the answers 
to charges, and keeps the minutes of the Board 
in a ponderous tome, and records decisions; and 
is altogether big with the fate of those who 
trump rogues with clubs at the bidding of the 
city. 

But the busiest man hereabout is in the east- 
ern angle. Railed in too, as if especial violence 
were threatening him ; smiling withal, as with 
the look of one habituated to querists and to hu- 
man nature. Heigho! a bit of dramatics in his 
corner. Yonder Jehu-looking individual with 
the stubby whip is commencing an argument. 

**You see, Mr. Marshal, as how this lady 
had three boxes and—” 

‘* Trunks, you drunken vagabond, and all my 
best wardrobe in—,” interrupts a fidgety bonnet. 

*¢ And I thought as how a decent woman 
would’nt begrudge an extra quarter for carry- 
ing—” : 

Aha! a Jehu brought to judgment for ex- 
tortion! Strong-minded woman that! A mar- 
tyr to civic patriotism, she! How they fire and 
cross-fire, rhetorically! The Marshal listens 
blandly. He stop them? No indeed! Very 
injudicious course would that be, my dear Sir, 
for one who knows enough of human nature to 
become aware that loquacity, like steam, must 
find vent, and that the more open the valves are 
left the better for boilers andengineers. Present- 
ly the rhetoric falls down to 32°, and there is an 
icy stillness, broken by the Marshal, who pro- 
ceeds to tell Jehu how and where he went wrong, 
and to bid him ‘ fork over” five doilars by way 
of fine. An interested group of brother Jehus 
stand around, and, elbowed by them, is an ex- 
pectant pawnbroker in greasy clothes, who has 
been of late, it will seem, filibustering among 
the thieves without a license, and is shortly to 
be brought beneath the crushing section of an 
ordinance in the case of three-ball tax-payers, 
made and provided. 

An interlude of dram-sellers breaking the 
license laws was once enacted in his corner, be- 
fore the judges and legislators knocked their 
heads together and made a ‘‘ muddle” of prohi- 
bition. Very likely Mr. Marshal is glad of it, 
for the cartmen, and omnibus heroes, and hack- 
ney Jehus, and Ishmaelitish pawnbrokers furnish 
him with work enough. 

While we have thus been glancing at these 
details the Mayor has been still hard at work 
arranging generalities for each subordinate, 
during momentary lull in the grievances levee, 
or countersigning warrants on the Treasury, or 
glancing at committee reports from the alder- 
men, or dashing off brief notes and memoranda, 
or examining into a question of bail, or giving 
signatures to license blanks, and passports, and 
permits by the score, as his private secretary lays 
them on the table. 

But the air hereabout grows thick and close— 
a thousand lungs have already tainted the oxy- 
gen which the gigantic stove and leviathan grate 
had in mercy spared, and turning our backs 
upon this scene of civic management, we re- 
enter the Park, feeling that if the officials left 
behind us accomplish little toward government, 
they endeavor much, and ‘‘keep up a power 
of thinking !”’ 
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Avrora LetcH, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 

Miss Barrett was long known in America be- 
fore she became Mrs. Browning, and her ad~- 
mirers much feared that that event in her life 
was premonitory of an increase in the chief 
fault of her writings, the obscurity and verbos- 
ity that are her husband’s characteristics. But 
it has not been so, and there is a decided im- 
provement in this respect visible in Aurora 
Leigh. 

It is the autobiography, in blank verse, of a 
poetess. The daughter of an English father and 
Italian mother, born in Florence, with warm 
southern temperament, is, by the death of her 
parents, left an orphan at an early age, and is 
brought to England and the care of an English 
aunt. The descriptions of her English home 
and of English character are among the best 
things in the book. She meets a cousin, one 
Romney Leigh, who asks his poor cousin to 
marry him, but is refused, for reasons that ap- 
pear but dimly in several pages of conversation. 
Aurora becomes a poetess, supports herself by 
her writings, and leaves England; while Rom- 
ney nearly marries another person, but is pre- 
verted by the plotting of a third, and Marian, 
whom he was about to marry, becomes an out- 
cast. Aurora meets her in Paris wandering in 
shame, and takes her to her heart and to her 
Italian home, where Romney comes, in deep af- 
tliction, and after again offering to marry Mari- 
an, is, in the end, accepted by Aurora, who has 
learned lessons of wisdom by her life. 

The book is full of quiet beauty. Many of 
the sketches are exquisite in delicacy, evincing 
all that appreciation of the true beauty of life 
which has characterized some of Miss Barrett's 
former works, and is her chief virtue as a poet- 
ess. Scenes from many of the cities and coun- 
tries of Europe will be recognized by travelers, 
and admired by those who have not traveled. 

Once in a while, indeed, we find passages that 
almost lead one to think the husband of Mrs. 
Browning must have interlined them without 
her knowledge, such contrasts are they to the 
pages on which they stand. Such, for example, 
as this: 

Romney Leigh, who lives by diagrams, 

And crosses out the spontaneities 

Of all his individual personal life 

With formal universals. is 

What if even God 

Were chiefly God by living out Himself 

To an Individualism of the Infinite 

Eterne, intense, profuse—still throwing up 

The golden spray of multitudinous worlds 

In measure to the proclive weight and rush 

Of His inner nature—the spontaneous love 

Still proof and outflow of spontaneous life. 
And the ointment that Mary poured on the feet 
of Christ is elsewhere dignified as the ‘‘ rich 
medicative nard.” 

But there are passages to make amends for 
such blemishes, and though there is too much 
of the book, it is nevertheless a mine of rnuch 
pleasant and beautiful thought, and will be wide- 
ly read by all lovers of poetry. 

There are as many classes of poets in En- 
gland and America just now as there are shades 
and colors of men. Of these Miss Barrett was 
in the front of the most popular class a few years 
ago, and perhaps may be so understood now, 
although taste has changed, and her style is also 
much altered. 

If she were to rewrite that exquisite ‘‘ Bertha 
in the Lane’—than which there is not to be 
found in English a more tender, delicate, and 
beautiful poem—we have no doubt that she 
would omit the last verse, which has become cel- 
ebrated as the embodiment of the fault we have 
before alluded to. 

Jesus, victim, comprehending 
Love's divine self-abnegation, 

Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 
And absorb the poor libation ! 

Wind my thread of life up higher, 

Up through angel's hands of fire 

I aspire while I expire. 

It seems incredible that such is the conclu- 
sion of a poem, almost every verse of which is 
as beautiful as this: 

Then I always was too grave— 
Liked the saddest ballads sung, 

With that look, besides, we have 
In our faces, who die young. 

I had died, dear, all the same— 

Life's long, joyous, jostling game 

Is too loud for my meek shame, 

Miss Barrett's married life has been passed 
chiefly in Florence, where she is the orflament 
of a literary circle which is totally separate from 
the gay crowd who usually throng the mob as- 
semblies at the Pitti Palace, and which num- 
bers such persons as the younger Tennyson and 
his family, Hiram Powers, Mr. and Mrs. Kinney, 
the Trollopes, and other English and American 
residents of the north of Italy. In such quiet 
and elegant employments as befit her tastes, she 
is learning some of the lessons which Aurora 
Leigh learned before her marriage, and we look 
for yet more brilliant and polished results of her 
imagination, pruned and cultivated by study and 
experience. 





Tne Poeticat Woxks oF HORACE AND JAMES 
SairH, with Portraits, etc., edited by Epes Sar- 
gent. New York: Mason Brothers. 

Once in a while a voice comes out of the past 
half century that startles us of these later years 
with a tone of indescribable melancholy. Some- 
times we think the world never will see such 





days in literature as were the days of Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, and Byron, and Leigh 
Hunt, and Shelley, and, gentlest of all, Charles 
Lamb; and then any thing that serves to recall 
the brilliancy of that galaxy that now gathered 
around Lamb’s dingy lamps, and now shone in 
the palaces of St. James, even such a reminder 
as the republication of the Rejected Addresses is 
welcome above all modern books. Such was 
the autobiography of Leigh Hunt; such pre- 
eminently Talfourd’s final memorials of Elia ; 
such Tom Moore's letters; and such will now 
be the poems of the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. 

We open the book with a sigh, thank the 
American editor for a pleasant preface, and then 
hurry into the company of old friends. Before 
closing the covers, we must present one or two 
of these to our readers. If they are old ac- 
quaintances, they are none the less always wel- 
come : 

‘Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

, A call to prayer. 
Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned. 


* . * . * 

Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 

My soul would find, in flowers of God's ordaining, 

Priests, sermons, shrines! 

James Smith wrote in his niece’s album the 
following lines. Horace was married, but he 
remained a bachelor: 

Should I seek hymen's tie, 
As a poet I must die— 
Ye Benedicks, mourn my distresses, 
For what little fame 
Is annexed to my name 
Is derived from Rejected Addresses. 

Leigh Hunt was accustomed to call Horace 
Smith ‘‘ delicious,” and Shelley wrote that in 
him were combined 

** Wit and sense, 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight.” 
CantersBury Tates, by Harriet Lee. 2 vols. 
New York: Mason Brothers. 

Harriet Lee was ninety-six years old when 
she died, in 1851. It seems incredible, when we 
read it in the preface to these volumes, that the 
inventor of these tales, which have been fireside 
companions to two generations, and bid fair in 
this new edition to do the same duty to a third, 
could have lived to our day, much more that 
she could be an old woman. ‘The inventor or 
relater of stories that were familiar to our youth 
have always a sort of eternal youth and fresh- 
ness in our imaginations. It is needless to re- 
mind our readers that the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
if not themselves classic,’are associated with 
classic days, and the names of distinguished 
authors, and have always been regarded as 
among the most curious and extraordinary fic- 
tions of modern literature. 








Dork, by a Stroller in Europe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The author of this book has not followed 
beaten tracks of thought, if he has been over 
well-trodden paths of travel. The book is fresh 
and spirited, written by a man who is manifest- 
ly no book-maker, and so much the pleasanter on 
that account. Mindful of the fact that so many 
before him have described people and places 
in every city and valley of Europe, he has but 
given us the most interesting and brilliant of 
his thoughts and experiences—just such as ev- 
ery one who has been in Europe will enjoy being 
reminded of, and such as persons who have not 
been there will like to read and know of, It is 
a luxury to turn over the pages of a new author 
whose keen appreciation of the ludicrous and 
enjoyment of fun adds a charm to scenes which 
we should otherwise pass over as too old and 
often sketched, and whose observation, always 
reaching beyond the surface of the world around 
him, finds material for interest and amusement 
where hundreds have passed before finding no- 
thing. 

The title of the book, Doré, fancifully chosen, 
and signifying ‘‘ gilded,” is used by our author 
to express the difference between the outside 
show and the inner realities of things. Here is 
a very true remark on a French and European 
custom, with which all American travelers have 
been disgusted : 


Of the fashions that this thirst for the new and 
the different from the hoi pollot has engendered, 
there is one of manners (for manners follow the 
same changes and extremes as dress) so disgusting 
and dirty that I am almost ashamed to mention it 
on paper. It is universal, as well in private socie- 
ty as in the restaurants, and has lately been copied 
to some extent in other parts of the world. It is 
that of rinsing the mouths and spitting in bowls 
after dinner and at the table. How such a filthy 
custom ever got vogue in society is truly puzzling. 
To see a table of fifteen or thirty ladies and gentle- 
men, the élite of Paris, sitting in full dress, blaz- 
ing in silks, laces, and diamonds, stop their ele- 
gant conversation, and at a given notice commence 
gurgling and spitting, is more surprising than the 
conduct of the Western man at a dinner in New 
York, who, after drinking all the water in his fin- 
ger-bow], where there was a slice of lemon, said 
that really the dinner was very good, but he did 
not think much of the lemonade! At a restaurant 


take your soup, from certain noises on either side 
you imagine your neighbors have a sudden attack 
of sea-sickness. 

Charles Dickens conducted the spitting orches- 
tra in his overture to America, and all the little 
Dickenses, and all the big Dickenses, French and 
English, chimed in, striking every note of the 
gamut and inventing others, till we spit snow- 
storms, spit cotton-fields, and spit rivers of tobac- 
co; and many persons in France now think that 
spit is a profession in America, followed by a ma- 
jority of the people, the rest being slave-owners! 

There is more spitting in America than in any 
country I have seen, but the lowest of them never 
spit at table. This, however, is only one of a 
thousand instances of the way America, the best- 
slandered country on earth, is judged. How many 
fashions and customs there are that are thought 
refined in Paris, that if they existed only in Amer- 
ica would therefore be thought barbarous and 
hooted at! Such is the toadyism of men. The 
use of finger-bowls is not disgusting, because it 
is absolutely necessary to wipe one’s fingers aft- 
er eating, and whether we wipe them wet or wipe 
them dry, there is not much difference; it would 
certainly be very rude to run the risk of soiling a 
lady’s fan, or books, or gloves, by neglect of this 
custom ; and so all fashions ought to have, at least, 
some slight basis of utility in them, and even then 
not be adopted if involving any thing offensive to 
others, 


Who can forget, that has seen it, that strange 
corner of Switzerland, known to Germans as 
Leukerbad, and to the French as Loeche? Here 
is our stroller’s adventure there : 

In the first place, you can’t find it; but in jour- 
neying through Switzerland you may suddenly 
tumble down upon it unawares, over the German 
wall—called in Switzerland a pass. After you have 
tumbled down this frightful precipass (excuse the 
pun, if people will call such a declivity as that a 
pass), and have descended to the bottom of as deep 
and gloomy a gorge as you ever saw in your life, 
you are astonished at being told by some Swiss 
savant that you are still higher than the peak of 
the highest mountain in Great Britain! On either 
side of you are perpendicular walls of black rock ; 
behind, the eternal snows and ice of a glacier; and 
in front—never mind; let us hope that the front is 
a place to get out by. In such a spot, one is pre- 
pared for a lusus nature of any sort; therefore I 
was not at all surprised at being told that on the 
top of yonder cliff was a village, and that the only 
direct passage for the inhabitants of that village to 
the baths was by ladders down the rocky wall. 
Thither my curiosity led me, through a woody 
slope, and along a rocky path, overhung by steep 
and jagged precipices, to the very foot of the fa- 
mous Leiter, 

And here let me say that the boys of Monument- 
al No. 6, or any other fire-boys of San Francisco 
would never dream of climbing a six-story build- 
ing on such ladders, and what San Franciscan fire- 
men won't do can’t be done. However, six-story 
precipices are more easily ascended when there are 
no burning timbers to fall on one’s head than six- 
story houses during a raging fire. Besides, the 
peasant women here climb these ladders fearlessly, 
and from their dress you would suppose them to be 
a branch of the celebrated Bloomer societies of 
America. Fromi stern necessity, they have ban- 
ished hoop petticoats, skirts, and whatever else can 
hinder their upward progress, and have donned— 
what all women secretly desire to don—the out- 
ward badge of masculine authority. Seizing the 
first round, I commenced the ascent. The ladders 
are rudely made, and often very loosely fastened 
to the rocks, so that they shake and tremble at 
every footstep; and the rounds, instead of being 
nicely-cut lengths of strong wood, are generally 
bits of crooked branches, with the bark stripped off, 
thrust through the holes made to receive them, and 
protruding frequently several inches beyond the 
edges of the side-pieces. Sometimes the ladders 
are discontinued, and steps cut into the solid rock 
succeed, and,these places are more dangerous than 
the ladders themselves, because there is nothing 
to take hold of, unless one stoops and grasps the 
smoothly-worn stones. A single slip here would 
drop you swiftly down to Hades, with a very slight 
halt, indeed, on the earthly crust below. But on 
the ladders, unless you become giddy or nervous, 
or the rounds break, or a rock from above falls on 
your head, or the ladders become loosened, you are 
comparatively safe! 

When about half way up, hanging midway be- 
tween heaven and earth, I looked above me, and, 
to my horror, saw a woman descending. Howev- 
er, she looked like a little thing, and I thought I 
could easily squirm around her, or over her, or un- 
der even, if she were a better squirmer than I. 
Still, prudence induced me to stop and await the 
approach of the enemy, in order that, in case of 
catastrophe, the fall might be from as low a height 
as possible, for I have no doubt that in such a tum- 
ble every foot of descent contains a life-time of 
agony. Down she came, rear foremost, foot by 
foot, with square and solid tread, cracking the lad- 
ders at every step, and shaking the whole frame- 
work from top to bottom. As she approached near- 
er, I could see there was nothing short of two hun- 
dred pounds’ weight backing down leisurely but 
certainly upon me. She was now only thirty feet 
above me. What if she should slip or fall! I 
shuddered at the thought, and instinctively arched 
my back, hoping that, the two convex surfaces 
meeting, she might bound over like the avalanches 
over the Simplon Road. Crack, crack, creak, creak, 
went the ladders, with the regularity of a pendu- 
lum, as the ponderous mass descended, in shape 
like an inverted balloon, in weight like a meal- 
bag. I tried to cry out, but my voice was abso- 
lutely thick from fright, and I could only pray that 
she might have another pair of eyes granted her 
behind, or at least that she might use her natural 
eyes by giving a glance downward in time to avert 
serious consequences. But no; she rolled on in 





in the dirt-cart who goes to sleep on top of his load 
sure that every thing on the road will turn out 
for him. I saw it was necessary that something 
should be done promptly, and happily cast my eyes 
on a good big bush growing out of a little scanty 
earth on the rock’s side. To seize a stout twig and 
strip it was the work of an instant; to grasp the 
ladder firmly with my left hand and the switch 
with the right was the work of another, and by 
this time the enemy was broadside on, I imme- 
diately administered a succession of blows, as 
smartly and as rapidly as I could, on the most 
prominent part of her back ; and, gentle reader, if 
you ever saw a cat chased to a tree by a dog, you 
can imagine how that mass of flesh shot up the side 
of the cliff! She never stopped, and never looked 
back till clear out of sight, but hand over hand and 
foot over foot she paddled away with an ascensive 
power far beyond her weight, as if all the imps and 
monkeys of the lower regions were after her. Such 
is the effect of fire in the rear! 

The book is altogether one of the most agree- 
able and delightful books of travel note extant, 
and our readers will thank us for calling their 
attention to it. 





Sones or Summer, by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
There is poetry in the author of this verse : 


* You may drink to your leman in gold 
In a great golden goblet of wine; 
She's as ripe as the wine, and as bold 
As the glare of the gold; 

But this little lady of mine, 

I will not profane her in wine, 

I go where the garden so still is 

(The moon raining through), 

To pluck the white bowls of the lilies, 
And drink her in dew!" 





Tue American CataLocue or Books, or En- 
glish Guide to American Literature. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 

It is interesting to know that the English de- 
mand for American literature is such as to au- 
thorize a London house in publishing an octavo 
catalogue in expensive style. ‘This is a great 
improvement on the catalogue of 1852-3 by the 
same house, and contains much valuable in- 
formation on American authors and literature, 
ParocniAL Sermons, Preached in St. Ann's 

Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Rev. B. C. 

Cutlr, D.D. Philadelphia: H. Hooker & 

Co. 

This volume contains twenty-one sermons by 
the excellent rector of St..Ann’s, whose praise 
is in all the churches. They will be welcome 
to the world at large, as well as to his own pa- 
rishioners. Dr. Cutler is a sound theologian 
in his Church, of moderate views, as his writ- 





ings evince, while his earnest piety gives to 
them a warm tone, which renders them pecul- 
iarly refreshing. 





One hundred and seventy books were published 
in Great Britain from November 29 to December 
13. Many of these are new editions or republica- 
tions, and out of the number that are strictly new 
we find very few of general interest. 

‘* The Life and Correspondence of Sir John Mal- 
colm” abounds in interesting reminiscences, espe- 
cially of Waterloo times. It is somewhat odd to 
hear a man speaking of Blucher say, that “ he 
once knew him, when borrowing from a Jew, to 
supply his passion for gaming, take hold of th 
little Israelite by the collar, and hold him at arms’- 
length out of a high window.” It is related of 
Bonaparte that he was in the habit of whittling on 
chairs and tables with a knife, illustrating his con- 
versation, as our college professor used to say_his 
class did his lectures, with wood-cuts. Volney 
told Malcolm that he one day found Napoleon, at 
the Luxembourg, cutting up a beautiful inlaid 
table. 

A very interesting book, published by Blackie 
& Son, is ‘‘The Ladies of the Reformation,” full 
of incidents in the home life of Luther, Calvin, and 
other great reformers. The history of Luther and 
Katharine von Bora is a romance in itself. Every 
one remembers the sneer of Erasmus, who, when 
he heard that Luther’s marriage was about to tak« 
place, remarked that the Reformation, like other 
farces, was to end with a wedding. Luther did it 
all up rapidly. He went with three friends (Loui: 
Cranach, the painter, was one) to her house; pro- 
posed, was accepted, formally betrothed, and mar- 
ried, all on the same day. A curious marriage- 
present was that made to them next day by th: 
magistrates of Wittenberg—fourteen measures o! 
wine of different sorts, and free access for one yea! 
to the wine-cellars of the city! 

‘* Dramatic Scenes,’’ with other poems, now first 
printed by Barry Cornwall, will, of course, be re- 
published in America, where Proctor’s verses have 
vast popularity. The English edition is splen- 
didly illustrated. Burton's “‘ Medina and Mecca 
has passed to a second edition, with additional i}- 
lustrations, and the author has gone on an expe- 
dition up the Nile. The English papers mention 
that he has carried with him an iron boat built on 
the American plan, but do not isiform their read- 
ers that he ordered it built in America, where alone 
it could be constructed in a manner to satisfy this 

d traveler. 
= Horatio Bonar of Kelso has published a vol- 
ume of travels—‘ From Cairo to Beersheba.” We 
traveled with him from Dan to Beersheba, or rather 
from Beersheba to Dan, parting from him at the 
latter place, which is near Cesarea Philippi (now 
Banias), and from his personal character, as well 
as his former works, we have no doubt of the value 
and interest of this. Thackeray's lectures, deliv- 
ered in this country, are immensely popular in 
Scotland, where he is repeating them constantly. 








the evil is worse ; for just as yon are beginning to 





all the pride of solidity and security, like the boy 


His remarks on their pet, Queen Mary, are received 
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by the Scots with hisses, but they crowd his hall 
notwithstanding. Bailey, author of ‘‘ Festus,” is 
placed on the pension list, and receives £100 per 
annum. This is not to be regarded as an indica- 
tion of his need of a pension, but rather of the min- 
isterial appreciation of his poetry. John Ken- 
yon, Esq., one of the friends of Wordsworth and 
Southey, and others of that circle, and to whom 
Miss Barrett dedicated ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” died a 
few days ago at the Isle of Wight. The death of 
Mr. Bogue, the London publisher, is a source of 
general regret. He was part owner of the J//us- 
trated Times. 





ADDITIONAL RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW YORE. 
D. Appleton & Co, 

Memoirs of Washington. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

Records of the Heart, and Other Poems. By Estelle 
Anna Lewis, Ill. 1 vol. 8vo, $5 00. a 
Dana & Co. 

Children's Bread in Crumbs from the Master's Table. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 00. 

My Stepmother; or, the Power of Love. By Sarah 
Roberts, Author of ‘* My Childhood," etc. 1 vol. 16mo, 
38 cents, 

The Old Farm and the New Farm, a Political Allegory. 
By Francis Hopkinson. With an Introduction and Notes, 
by Benson J. Lossing. 1 vol. 16mo, 62 cents. 

Diz, Edwards, ad Co. ‘ 

About New York, an Account of what a Boy saw on 
a Visit to the City. By Philip Wallys. 1 vol. square 
12mo, 50 cents. 

2 ' BOSTON. 
Crosoy, Nichols, & Co. 

Tales and Legends, Translated from the German of 
Linden. 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents, 

Pearls and Other Tales, Translated from the German 
of A. Stein and Rosalie Roch. 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Pictures of the Olden Time, as shown in the Fortunes 
of e Family of Pilgrims. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 00. 

Ticknor & Fields. 

Words forthe Hour. By the Author of “ Passion Flow- 
ers." 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Longfellow's Poems. Pocket Edition. 2 vols. 32mo. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

. eed Jackwood. By Paul Creyton. 1 vol. 12mo, 


$1 25. 
x Biographical Essays. By H. T. Tuckerman. 1 vol. 
vo. 


‘ 
S. K. Whippie, & Co. 
Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical. By Edward N. 
Kirk, D.D. 1 vol. large 12mo. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Conaness sat during the holidays, but merely as a mat- 
ter of form. No business of any importance was trans- 
acted.—Mr. Senator Weller moved, on Tuesday, a resolu- 
tion calling on the President to communicate a statement 
of all payments and allowances which have been made, 
and of all claims disallowed General Scott, from the date 
he joined the army in Mexico to December 1, 1856, to- 
gether with any correspondence on the subject.—On the 
same day, the Diplomatic and Consular Bill being under 
consideration, the appropriation for paying salaries to 
twenty-five consular pupils was stricken out, on motion 
of Mr. Haven.—On Friday, Senator Slidell moved a res- 
olution requesting the President, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to furnish the Senate with copies of 
all the correspondence between our government and that 
of the Netherlands relative to the refusal of the diplomat- 
ic agents of the latter to appear before the courts of jus- 
tice of the United States, and give testimony in criminal 
cases of facts bearing thereon, of which they may be cog- 
nizant. This refers to Mr. Dubois, who declined to ap- 

ar in the Herbert case, and who has since been trans- 

erred by his government to Copenhagen.—On Monday 
the Committee on Judiciary reported that they could not 
agree on the case of Mr. Harlan, senator from Iowa, The 
majority decided that he had not been duly elected. Sen- 
ator Seward made a long speech in support of the bill 
for the settlement of the accounts of Revolutionary ofti- 
cera, their widows and orphans. In the course of the de- 
bate, it appeared that the President would only receive 
half of $5280 for his father's servicés.—In the House, Mr. 
Quitman tried vainly to report a bill increasing the pay 
of officers of thearmy. Mr. Walbridge moved to suspend 
the rules to consider the Pacific Railroad Bill. Refused 
MOVEMENTS OF SENATORS. 

Senator Hamlin, of Maine, has resigned his seat, to 
take the Governorship of that State-—The Republicans 
hope that the Senate will reverse the decision of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and confirm Senator Harlan, of Iowa, 
in his seat.—Mr, Cass moves to appoint a pro tempore 
President in the room of Senator Bright, who will be ab- 
sent for some time. 

BUSINESS ON HAND. 

Among the business now before Congress, and await- 
ing action, may be mentioned the bill for the reduction 
of duties on imports; the various regular appropriation 
bills reported by the Committee of Ways and Means; the 
Pacific Railroad schemes; the ocean mail services; the 
i of the F tion of the officers of the army; 
the affairs of the territories; patent extensions; special 
contracts, and private claims, 


TREATY WITH THE NETHERLANDS. 

It is said that the new treaty with the Netherlands is 
so incorrectly worded that it can not be confirmed. One 
story states that the President desired to withdraw it 
from the Senate, to which body it had been hastily sent. 
Minister Belmont is the subject of much satirical remark. 


OPENING OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE, 

Governor King has been duly inaugurated, with the 
usuai ceremonies, as Governor of the State of New York, 
in the room of Myron H. Clark. The latter gentleman 
commemorated his withdrawal from office by pardonin, 
seven thieves, two burglars, three persons convicted of 
rape, and other malefactors, y 

The Governor's Message has been sent in. Much space 
is devoted to a reply to the President's Message on the 
Slavery question. The Governor asks the attention of 
the Legislature to the condition of the settlers of Kansas, 
and recommends ap —- of money to relieve them, 
so far as they may ‘ound, on inquiry, to need it. He 
notices the increase | evils of intemperance, and recom- 
mends the passage of measures to regulate and restrict 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as stringent as the Con- 
stitution will permit and public sentiment will sustain. 
The necessity of adopting some measures to secure the 
completion of the canals is urged. The Governor opposes 
selling them, but does not advise any particular plan. 
He leaves the Legislature to choose between reopening 
the Constitution for another loan, or imposing a direct 
tax. The aggregate debt of the State is now a little over 
$50,000,000. ‘The condition of the various charitable in- 
stitutions of the State is set forth at length. The propri- 
ety of allowing Judges greater latitudo in sentencing crim- 
inals is forcibly urged. 

The political complexion of the New York State Legis- 
lature ia as follows: 

SENaTE—Republicans 











Democrats ie 
Americans . coccsoceqses eaasvee 11 
Hovse— Republicans... oo. ssc cece ccc eees 83 
Democrats ........... cocscocceccs OF 
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MEETING OF THE LEGISLATURE OF ONTO. 
The Ohio Legislature met on the 5th. The Governor's 
essage is mainly devoted to State affairs; recommends 
the organization of a Board of Railroad Commissioners 
for the supervision and continuation of operations on 
the roads; the resumption of the Geological Survey; 
provision for the p' debt; shows that the expenses 








of the fiscal year, ending November last, were less by 
over $380,000 than the year preceding; recommends the 
energetic prosecution of the public works; revision of the 
Militia laws, and the laws relating to married women; 
and urges increased judicial compensation. The Gov- 
ernor thinks Ohio should give expression to its wishes, 
and demand retrenchment and reform in the administra- 
tion of the National Government. Within the last two 
months several appeals from Ohio emigrants to Kansas 
have been received, asking protection and aid. A letter 
had been addressed to Governor Geary in their behalf. 
Ohio was entitled to d d for her citi emigrating 
to the Territories free ingress and egress by the ordinary 
routes, and complete protection from invasion, usurpa- 
tion, and lawless violence. If the General Government 
refuses, the Governor does not doubt the ‘right or duty 
of the State to interfere on good grounds. He hopes the 
worst is over, and thinks that Governor Geary manifests 
a disposition to protect the rights of Free-State settlers. 
The new State House was opened on the 6th instant. 


MEETING OF THE LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This Legislature met on the 6th. The Democrats and 
Republicans are holding their caucuses for officers. 

MEETING OF THE LEGISLATURE OF MISSOURI. 

This Legislature has been organized by the choice of 
Democratic (anti-Benton) officers. The Message of Gov- 
ernor Price represents the finances of the State as in a 
prosperous condition, and urges that in order to main- 
tain that position there should be no reduction in the 
present rate of taxation. A large portion of the Message 
is devoted to the subject of Banks and Currency. 

In reference to the Pacific Railroad, the Governor 
says: 

The opinions expressed in my last biennial message 
on the subject of a railroad, line of telegraph, and daily 
mail across the continent to California, have not only re- 
mained unchanged, but have been fortified by further 
observation and reflection. Events of the present year, 
also, ought to warn the Government of the United States 
against pursuing the mistaken policy of making our 
main lines of communication with the Pacific coast 
through the possessions of foreign powers. A company 
has been organized by citizens of this State, and has 
made the necessary preliminary arrangements, with a 
view to the establishment of an overland mail route from 
Missouri to California. A bill has also been introduced 
into one branch of Congress for an overland mail route 
from St. Louis to San Francisco, and for a line of tele- 
graph in connection with it. I trust that it will speedily 
become a law, and be the first only in a series of judicious 
legislative acts by the Congress of the United States to 
draw more closely together the bonds of the Union, in 
establishing a frequent and rapid overland communica- 
tion between its Atlantic and Pacific coasts." 


MEETING OF THE LEGISLATURE OF ILLINOIS. 

This Legislature met on the 5th, the Democrats in a 
large majority. While the late Clerk (Republican) was 
calling the roll, he was forcibly expelled. The Demo- 
crats then chose officers and organized. 

MEETING OF THE LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

This Legislature met on 7th inst. The Senate is said 
to consist of 26 Republicans and 14 Americans; the House 
to be equally divided. There is much talk about General 
Wilson's successor in the Senate. Dr. Phelps and Gov- 
ernor Gardner are classed as aspirants. 

MEETING OF DISUNIONISTS AT WORCESTER. 

A number of gentlemen of Worcester, Mass., believ- 
ing the existing Uniou to be a failure, as being a hopeless 
attempt to unite under one government two antagonistic 
systems of society, which diverge more widely with every 
year; and believing it to be the duty of intelligent and 
conscientious men to meet these facts with wisdom and 
firmness; have respectfully invited their fellow-citizens of 
Massachusetts to meet in convention at Worcester, on 
Thursday, January 15th, to consider the practicability, 
probability, and expediency of a separation between the 
free and slave States. 

The scheme is generally derided. 


THE ELECTION IN CALIFORNIA, 
The total vote of the State had been 107,377, distributed 
as follows; 
éeneennaie - -61,925 


35,113 
20,339 








quiet. The mines were doing well at last accounts, and 
prospects were bright, The next Senators will probably 
be Democrats. 

MINNESOTA, 

Judge Douglas is expected to report shortly a bill to 
the Senate authorizing Minnesota to form a state gov- 
ernment, and another bill dividing her territory, by a 
north and south line, into nearly equal pe ..s, and giving 
to the western half a territorial government, with the 
name of the territory of Dacotah. There is ample pop- 
ulation and still more ample territory for this division, 
while it adds two free States to the political preponder- 
ance of the North. 


NEGRO INSURRECTIONS. 

The following account of the negro insurrections at 
Dover, appears in a Kentucky paper: 

“Tuesday morning I went to Dover, and arrived there 
about two o'clock. ‘The people had hung four negroes at 
11 o’clock that morning, and two more were then in town 
to be hung, I got to the place of execution in time to see 
the last one go off. Of the six that were hung, three were 
preachers. ‘They were all proved to be ringleaders. I 
learned that the men at the forge were at work whipping 
the truth out of their negroes, so I rode out there that 
night, and was up with them all night. I never had such 
feelings in my life. I saw a list of negroes that had been 
whipped, and was told what they all had stated, and then 
I heard the balance examined—some taking five and six 
hundred lashes before they would tell the tale; but when 
they did tell it, it was the same that all the others had 
told. Some told the whole story without taking a lick. 
Those that were examined were not permitted to see those 
that were not; they were kept entirely separate, and a 
guard over each. One of the negroes at the forge died 
trom whipping that night, several hours after the opera- 
tion. 


“ The substance of the testimony there was, that Christ- 
mas-eve night they were all to rise. Old Hal, Amos, An- 
derson, Grey, and Ishmael were to murder Parish, the 
manager, and his family, except his wife, and she in fu- 
ture was to be the wife of Ishmael. They were to kill 
young Pepper next (brother of Judge Pepper), and other 
whites that might be about the place. They were then to 
meet the Mill negroes at the forks of the road, at Pidgit's, 
near Long Creek, and were to make a joint charge upon 
Dover; after they had cleaned up Dover, and provided 
themselves with arms and ammunition, they were to scat- 
ter out over the country generally. At the mill, the ne- 
groes, or, rather, Bob Murrill, was to kill George Lewis 
first, then Henry Erwin, and then the balance indiscrim- 
inately. Lewis and Erwin whipped Bob Murrill to death. 

“At the old Dover furnace, Charles Napier was to kill 
brother George first; Mat. Hutson was to kill young Tom 
Buckingham next; and Bill Blair was to kill Edwin, 
George's son, and Iienry and Willie Wynus, and then go 
to the mill. Brother George hung Charlie Napier one day 
about 11 o'clock, and Iet him hang till next day about 1 
o'clock—26 hours. 

“IT have no doubt but that it is a universal thing all 
over the Southern States, and that every negro, fifteen 
years old, either knows of it or is into it; and the most 
confidential house servants are the ones that are to be the 
most active in the destruction of their own families. The 
negroes, every where they are examined, all agree that 
the men, women, and children are to be slain, and that 
the young women are to be kept as wives for themselves, 
and a good many of them about Dover and the furnaces 
went so far as to select their future companions,” 


HORRIBLE MURDERS. 

The examination of the negroes charged with the 
murder of the Joyce family, has taken place at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Bill (one of the murderers), made a confes- 
sion that he and Samuels’ George and Jack met, each 

rovided with a club, and went to Joyce's house late on 
ursday night ; that Jack opened the house, and George 
said he wanted to get two licks at him (Joyce's brother) ; 
that George struck Joyce twice and Mrs. Joyce once 


with a club; that Jack struck Mrs. Welch with a club; 
that they then ransacked the house, and set it on fire 
under the bed, and scattered the fire in the bureau 
drawers. Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Welch, who had been 
only stunned by the blows they had re eived, had crept 
out of the bed and were sitting before the fire-place, pray- 
ing and moaning. The child, who was in bed with 
young Joyce, awoke when the fire commenced, and see- 
ing it said, * Jack, oh! what a pretty night.” The ne- 
groes then left, but after having proceeded a short dis- 
tance, George said it would not do to leave the women 
alive, as they might tell on them, and they then return- 
ed, and Jack struck Mrs. Welch with a meat hatchet, 
and killed her, and then tossed Mrs, Joyce in the fire- 
place. The child was left in the bed and burned alive. 
The hatchet belonged to Jack's master, and it was found 
there with blood and a particle of brain on it. Jack 
made a confession that neither he nor his brother George 
had —— in the matter, but from what he 
had hi from one of the Bills, they had committed the 
deed. 


At the examination before the Justice, Mr. Joyce was 
called to the stand and answered aquestion. Ashe step- 
ped from the stand he said, very loudly, ‘* I want all who 
are my friends to come on and take these negroes and burn 
them." Almost instantaneously every man in the room 
was on his feet; from the passage between the benches on 
the east side the sounds of *‘ Burn them" resounded, and 
some of those occupying the front tier of benches tried to 
jump over the railing to get hold of the negroes. Joyce 
attempted to rush toward the negroes, but was repulsed 
by Captain Rosseau. The hammer of the Court could 
not be heard, and the voices of the sheriff and his depu- 
ties were drowned. The excitement was intense for a 
minute or two, and every one present participated in it. 
It was soon made evident, however, that the law-abiding 
citizens were far in the preponderance, and the tumult 
was quelled. 

The accused were committed for trial. 

CONVICTION OF HUNTINGTON AND TUCKERMAN. 

These two culprits have been disposed of. In the case 

of the latter, Mr. Choate has filed a bill of exceptions; 
but the former has been sentenced to four years and ten 
months’ imprisonment, the utmost the law would allow. 
When he was informed that the depnty-sheriff was wait- 
ing to take him to Sing Sing, he heard the announcement 
with an air of indifference, and continued smoking his 
cigar. In a few minutes he came down and «stepped into 
the warden's room, where he had a conversation with 
three or four of his friends. As he passed the grated 
door leading into the outer passage he shook hands with 
three or four of the keepers, with whom he had become 
acquainted, and having bid them a *‘ good-by, boys!” as 
his farewell, he went into the street. He displayed great 
unconcern on leaving, and also on his arrival at the pris- 
on. On the day after he arrived an officer rapped at his 
door and signified that his presence was desired in the 
physician's apartment, where he was provided with the 
usual striped wardrobe. He was then conducted to the 
barber's shop, and he submitted to the loss of his beard. 
This occupied till 11 o’clock, a.m., and when the usual 
dinner-hour arrived, he was ready to join his confréres 
in the dining-room. 

It will be remembered that the Clerk of the Court 
asked Huntington, after Justice Capron had pronounced 
his sentence, the usual question if he had any mechan- 
ical trade, and was answered in the negative. It seems 
that he was formerly engaged, for three years, in the fur- 
niture business, somewhere in Hudson Street, and on the 
strength of this he has been assigned to the cabinet sho 
at the prison, under the contract of Mr. C. H. Woodru! 
He is engaged in the simple operation of sawing and 
planing boards, His constitution is said to be much run 
down, and his countenance looks care-worn and haggard. 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW CITY GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW YORK. 

Mayor Wood has sent in his Message, in which he in- 
veighs with warmth against the scheme to disfranchise 
the city, said to be:in contemplation by some of the wire 
pullers at Albany. Mayor Wood recommends a new 
Charter, assimilating the city government to that of the 
Confederacy, all heads of departments being appointed 
by the mayor, and subject to removal by him. He is 
very severe upon some of,his brother municipal o 
The new city government organized without incident. 

BROOKEYN AFFAIRS. 

The citizens of Brooklyn have presented ex-Mayor 
Hall with a house and lot as a testimonial of their grati- 
tude for his exertions during the yellow fever epidemic. 
They have also given a service of plate to Mr. John Cam- 
meyer. 

The new city government organized as usual. 

MURDER BY A SPIRITUALIST. 

The man who walked out of Brooklyn the other day in 
order “to kill somebody,” as he said, and who killed 
Cornelius Cannon, has confessed that he was a Spiritual- 
ist. The spirits manifested themselves to him in the 
Station-House. They were pleased to see that he had 
been arrested. They wanted to get him out of the way. 
Six spirits came to him; one was Mrs, Dennison and the 
other Mrs. Robinson; saw them in the street some time 
ago; knew that it was Mrs. Dennison, as she had written 
a piece about a little girl, which appeared in The Sun 
newspaper. The piece, he thought, was headed “ A Dy- 
ing Girl.’ He thought of it because he had been trans- 
formed into Mrs, Dennison, and he remained as Mrs. 
Dennison for three months. He worked;at his trade all 
the time he was her. She manifested the fact to him 
that it was so. Subsequently he was transformed into 
Mrs. Robinson—the change having been brought about 
by witchery—and that it was their object as well as their 
interest, to kill him ; for in that event they would be more 
honored in the spirit world. One reason why he wanted 
money was that the spirit of the first-named imaginary 
lady spoke to him about his poverty and degradation. 
She did not wish him to become rich, but would be pleas- 
ed to see him go to destruction. 

The prisoner went on in this strain for more than half 
an hour, making the most absurd statements, and at the 
same time preserving the most imperturbable gravity of 
countenance, 

A JUDGE'S WIFE BURNT TO DEATH, 

The wife of Judge Daniels, of the Supreme Court, late- 
ly came to her death under most distressing circum- 
stances. Mrs, Daniels had retired to her sleeping-room, 
and commenced undressing, preparatory to her retiring 
for the night, when, being very near-sighted, she did not 
perceive a candle that was standing on the hearth, or 
the flames which communicated to her clothes, until they 
completely enveloped her. She then ran from the room, 
shrieking for assistance. Her motion, of course, only 
added to the strength of the flames, and before any effect- 
ual assistance could be rendered, she. was so shockingly 
burnt that she died after eight hours’ suffering. She was 
an estimable lady, about thirty-five years of age, a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Harris, of Philadelphia, Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the Navy, and leaves 
two children, the youngest about six months old. The 
or Court adjourned, out of respect to Judge Dan- 
iels, 

CORPSES BY EXPRESS. 

It is quite usual, nowadays, to send corpses by ex 
When a father or son dies Seer from on his Suir te 
delivered to one of the express companies, which under- 
takes, for a moderate charge, to convey him to his last 
home. The business is very unpopular with expressmen 
especially if the body has far to travel. : 

One morning last week, a messenger having among 
his freight, in the express company's car, one of those 
ominously oblong boxes, declared confidentially to the 
conductor of the train, that the body inside ‘must be 
very far gone indeed,” and ‘the smell of it upset him.” 
In vain he tried to forget it, or salubrify the odor by 
smoking a magnificent cigar. The smell became more 
offensive to him every minute during the long night that 
he was whizzing away with it over the rail track; and 
before the train arrived in New York, it affected him so 
much that he could not stay in the car. 

When the drivers, with the wagons of the New York 
office, went to the depot for the express freight, the ill- 
ness of the unfortunate messenger was obvious, and in 
answer to inquiries he explained the cause. All eyes fell 

on the oblong box, and every man held his nose, It was 





ecided unanimously that it was too far gone to be taken 


to the office, and as the railroad men swore (through their 
compressed olfactories) that they would not suffer it to 
remain in the depot, the strongest-nerved and most ac. 
commodating driver present took it to the ‘ dead-house” 
up town. 

PNo one knew who the obnoxious box came from, It 
was usual to make a special bargain in such cases, but 
no allusion was made to it on the way-bill. In the course 
of the day, however, the mystery was solved. A gentle- 
man came into the express office, in Broadway, and call- 
bas cote taken to the dead-h 

“Tt n en to the -ho ” was the 
of the clerk. wae reply 

“The dead-house !" exclaimed the applicant, 

“Yes, Sir,” rejoined the clerk firmly; “we couldn't 
stand it, Sir. Too far gone, Sir.” 

“Too far gone!" was the angry retort. “I should 
think so, if you have sent it up to—th street. Explain 
yourself? What do you mean?" 

“I mean that the body smelt too bad, Sir!" iteratea 
the clerk, 

‘Smelt bad!" cried the visitor, ‘I have handled it 
for ten years and I never yet smelt an thing but 
the varnish, and that not unpleasantly. ang it, Sir, 
that box contains my manikin, an artificial anatomy or 
model of the human body. I am Dr. Wieting, the lec- 
turer upon physiology.” 

DEATH OF THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 

Mr. John Orr, commonly called the ‘* Angel Gabriel,” 
who was well-known as a street preacher in this city and 
elsewhere, died of dysentery at Demarara. He was a re- 
ligious monomaniac. He imagined himself the “ Angel 
Gabriel,” whose mission it was to pronounce anathemas 
against sinners—particularly Roman Catholic sinners— 
and in order to do this service in the most orthodox 
fashion, he went about provided with a sme hon, the 
sounding of which gave the signal for the a seiuwiing of 
his congregation. In company with several others of 
the same stamp, he was for months, during the spring 
and fall of 1854, in the habit of gathering great audiences 
in the Battery, the Park, and along the wharves of this 
city. His performances were often interrupted, and on 
some occasions the preacher himself was assailed. 

Driven from this city, he went to England, and thence 
to Demarara, where, by his fierce denunciations of Cath- 
olicity, abuse of the Portuguese, and artful appeals to 
the passions of the blacks, succeeded in stirring up an in- 
surrection among the negroes, which soon assumed so 
serious an aspect as to demand the active interference of 
the Government. In February of last year, troops and 
vessels of war were dispatched to the scene of disturb- 
ance, and the revolt was suppressed, but not until the 
blacks had destroyed large amounts of property belong- 
ing to the Portuguese, besides several Catholic churches, 
and were on the point of proceeding to the commission 
of further acts of violence. Orr was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor. He was un- 
dergoing his sentence when he died. 

THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

The two makers of the Transatlantic Telegraph wire 
—Mr. Newall of Gateshead, England, and Messrs. Kuper 
and Co., of London—agree to complete it during the 
summer. It may assist the reader to a fair conception 
of the immensity of the task, to state that Mr. Newall 
will have to twist strands of wire as an outer protection 
of the electric line itself 25,000 miles in length, or long 
enough to go around the whole earth, and leave sufficient 
room for Archimedes to swing it round his head with, if 
he had but that standing point which he coveted for his 
experiments. 

Lieutenant Maury has written a letter, on the subject 
of the Telegraph, in which he says that “‘in the present 
state of the telegraphic art, the difficulties in the way of 
a straight wire rom England to our own shores may be 

dered i le” 





It can not but be regarded by every wise and good 
man as a fortunate circumstance that this great enter- 
prise of the sub-Atlantic Telegraph is the joint work of 
England and America. This circumstance ought of it- 
self to serve as a guarantee to the world that in case of 
war—should war unhappily ever be waged between these 
two nations—that cord is never to be broken, or to be 
used otherwise than freely and fairly alike by the two 
nations, their citizens and subjects. 

We have just seen the great nations of Europe emerg- 
ing from the horrors of a fierce and bloody war, and yet, 
to their honor and the glory of the age be it said, that 
that strife, vengeful though it was, was not savage 
enough to break a single line of telegraphic wire. The 
lightning ran to and fro with messages between St. Pe- 
tersburg and the capitals of France and England, as it 
now does. And in case of war with this country, after 
that electric cord is stretched by the joint means and en- 
terprise of the two people upon the quiet bottom of the 
deep sea, neither of the two governments would dare 
take that cord, and, in the face of the Christian states 
and peoples of the age, convert it into a military engine, 
to be turned against its joint owners and partners. 
AVERAGE ALLOWANCE OF WIVES TO LEGISLATORS IN UTAH. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Herald gives the 


following list of the members of the Legislature of Utah 
with the number of their wives: 


‘Members of Council. zee 
Heber C. Kimball, President of the Council........ 5T 
Daniel H. Wells, Councilman (cross-eyed) ......... 19 
Albert Carrington (cripple and near-sighted) ....... 12 
Orson Pratt (cripple and near-sighted)............. 7 
Wilford Woodruff (cripple and near-sighted)....... 12 
John Stoker (cripple and near-sighted)............. 8 
Lorin Farr (cripple and near-sighted) .............. 3 
Lorenzo Snow (cripple and near-sighted)........... 25 


Leonard E. Harrington (cripple and near-sighted).. 3 






Isaac Morley (seventy-two years old) .. 5 
John A. Ray (from Texas)........... 2 
George A. Smith (cripple and near-sigh 5 

Grand total—men 13; women......... iii 

Members of House of Representatives. 

J. M. Grant, Speaker, has ..........ccccscccccecces 6 
W. W. Phelps (printer of Morgan's book).......... 8 
A. P. Rockwood (an old man) .............ccccceee 8 
Edwin D. Wolley (a small man)................... 5 
J. W. Cummings (cripple) ...........cccccccccccce 10 
Hosea Stout (lawyer from Kentucky—three dead) 1 
8.W. Richards (young and handsome lawyer) ...... 15 
Jesse C. Little (lawyer of Boston, Mass.) ........... 8 
William Snow (Vermont laborer) ................0. 8 


P. H. Young (older brother of Brigham—tailor).... 5 
C.V. Spencer (of Massachusetts—quite small) has but 2 
) 15 





To 22 

Brigham Young having 68 wives, these 40 men have 
420 women among them. 

A RENEGADE MORMON. 

Mr. J. Hyde, Jr., late of Utah, has been lecturing at 

Honolulu on Mormonism. The lecturer has, till recent- 

ly, been an officer in the Mormon Church, but has re- 

the faith altogether, having been fully convinced 

of its absurdity. At the close of the lecture, a member 

of the Mormon community had the impudence to get up 

before the assembly and charge the lecturer with ) wale 








stealing, which, whether the charge 
deemed altogether out of place. pinicianind ate 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
RECEPTION OF THE RESOLUTE. 

The arrival of this vessel, under Captain Hartstein, 
has been the event of the last tendays. There has been 
no end co the civilities paid to the American officers. 
Mr. Cornelius Grinnell, son of Henry Grinnell, Esq., 
writes the following account of these gratifying events 


to higfather: 
ad Tmmediately on arrival of the Resolute at Spithead, 


-even before they had time to get out a side-ladder, Cap- 


tain Peel (a son of the late Sir Robert) came alongside 
in ‘thunder, lightning, and hail,’ to welcome the offi- 


.cers and to offer his services. Following him came the 


Admiralty yacht, also with offer of assistance. Captain 
Hartstein then landed, and p ded i diately to 
London, with his Secretary, Dr. Otis, where he arrived 





-at five o'clock. He then called upon the United States 


Minister, and the next morning, Sunday, he breakfasted 
with me. 

++] afterward had the pleasure of introducing them to 
Lady Franklin, where we met Captain Osborne and Mr. 
Barrow, and during our visit we were joined by Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison, who received Captain Hartstein with 
much kindness, and requested him to name a day when 
it would be convenient to him and his officers to meet the 
Royal Geographical Society at a public dinner. We re- 
mained about four hours with Lady Franklin. The in- 
terview was most interesting, and I know was productive 
of much mutual respect. Captain Osborne returned to 
Lady Franklin's in the evening, to say how much he was 
pleased with Hartstein, and remarked to her that ‘he 
is the right man.’ In the evening (Sunday) he dined 
with Mr. Dallas, and during dinner a telegraph came to 
announce that the Queen intended to visit the ship and 
officers on Tuesday. She was accordingly, at the request 
of the Admiral, Sir George Seymour, towed over to 
Cowes by a Government steamer, and every preparation 
made to receive her Majesty at the hour fixed by her, ten 
o'clock Tuesday morning. 

** At ten.minutes before ten o'clock two of the royal 
grooms rode down (as the ship was hauled alongside the 
Government dock) to announce that her Majesty would 
be at the ship at the hour appointed, and at ten pre- 
cisely she appeared, accompanied by Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Princess Alice, the 


‘Duchess of Athol, and the Hon. Miss Cathcart, General 
Bouverie, Colonel Howth, C. B. Phipps, Captain the Hon. 


C. de Ros, and Sir James Clarke. The sailors were 


-placed standing on the rail of the ship nearest the shore, 4 


and asthe Queen approached, she was received with three 
hearty cheers, all present being uncovered. 

‘Captain Hartstein and officers met her at the gang- 
-way, and addressed her as follows: ‘ Will your Majesty 
allow me to welcome you on board the Resolute, and in 
accordance with the wishes of my countrymen, and in 
obedience to my instructions from the President of the 
United States, to return her to your Majesty, not only as 
an expression of friendly feeling to your sovereignty, but 
as a token of love, admiration, and respect for your Maj- 
esty’s person.’ The officers, the consuls, and myself were 
then presented to the Queen, when she was conducted with 
the royal retinue over the ship by Hartstein. She mani- 
fested much interest in what she saw, and conversed with 
much affability with the commander on Arctic matters, 
the officers awaiting upon the noble ladies in attendance. 
Having examined the main deck fore and aft, she then 
ascended and took leave of those present, and on landing, 
received three rounds of cheers. The Queen remained on 
board about an hour. 

“ The night before the visit, the Captain received an or- 
der to dine with the Queen at eight o'clock, and to pass 
the night at Osborne. He also received a note inclosing 
£100 from the Queen as a present to the crew, and the 
officers were invited to visit the palace and gardens. 

“Immediately following the Royal visit, a splendid 
Junch was served in the ward room to a number of na- 
val, military, and official gentlemen; toasts and speech- 
es were made; and among others I was obliged to reply 
to compliments paid to you. Hardly an hour has passed 
but that the officers have received invitations to din- 
ners, etc., from public and private individuals, scientific 
and literary societies, clubs, etc. It seems as if all were 
vieing with each other who can do the most. 

“ Captain Hartstein, officers and crew, will leave En- 
gland, in all probability, a week from Saturday next, 
the 20th—say the 28th instant. He is very anxious for 
me to remain, as poor Lady Franklin has set her heart 
upon having us all dine with her on Christmas, and has 
invited a crowd of notabilities to meet us at Brighton 
—as every one leaves town during the holidays. I must 
say I am exceedingly gratified that I was induced to re- 
main—and what will give me more pleasure than any 
thing else, will be to tell you all that I have heard and 
seen on this most interesting occasion; and that you 
may learn through me, of the kind and heartfelt ex- 
pressions with which your name is always mentioned. 

“Your affectionate Son, C. GRinneci.” 


Three thousand persons visited the ship after the Queen 
left, and were received with the greatest courtesy by the 
officers. Nothing could be more pleasing to the feelings 
of every right-minded person than the expressions of 
good-will which this little incident has called forth. 
Captain Hartstein is to return to the United States in 
Her Majesty's ship Retribution. It is suggested that 
the name of the Resolute should be altered to Anglo- 
American. 

FRANCE. 
TNE PARIS CONFERENCES. 

It was still supposed, at our last advices, that the Con- 
fercnces would assemble before New-Year. Baron Bru- 
now wasto represent Prussia, and Baron Hubner, Austria. 
Count Buol is said to have received a dispatch, informing 
him that the Cabinet of the Tuileries, after mature reflec- 
tion, can not accept the interpretation of the Bolgrad 
question, and that of the Isle of Serpents, in the absolute 
terms propounded by England, Austria, and Turkey. 

On the other hand, (‘ount Cavour has written a note 
to Count Stackelberg, the Russian Minister at Turin, in 
which he declares himself in favor of the British ant 
Austrian interpretation of the treaty of peace as regari!s 
Bolgrad: adding, however, that the Sardinian represent- 
ative will examine with impartiality and independence 
all the arguments which may be adduced at the Confer- 
ence. 

PLUCK OF THE EMPEROR. 

Notwithstanding the threats against his life, Napoleon 
Yever fails to show himself every day to the people, 
sometimes on foot or on horseback almost alone. 

One of his last feats was to ride on horseback, at a 
walk, attended by only two individuals, gentlemen of 
his household, through the Rue Mouffetard and the 
quarter of the chiffoniers. The people seemed not more 
surprised than delighted at this visit, since for a century 
no monarch of France has ever ventured into that repul- 
sive and dangerous part of the city. The Faubourg St. 
Marcel is equally as hostile to the Government as the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and the Rue Mouffetard is the 
centre of the Faubourg. The bold of Louis Napoleon 
in walking his horse through this populous quarter, 
without escort, and speaking kindly to those who ap- 
proached him, can hardly fail to operate favorably on 
the minds of such people as are found in that locality. 

He made a point of attending the balls lately given 
for the benefit of the poor. These balls were given at 
the Grand Opera, and were each attended by five or six 
thousand persons. In these balls the two classes of Paris 
society were brought into contact: the Court and the 
aristocratic officials occupying the boxes of the theatre, 
and the People, the lower bourgeoisie, the floor. The 
great body of the dancers were of that class who do not 
often dance in such company, for the price of admission 
was only two dollars, ond fen toall. Forthree long and 
to them fatiguing hours, their Majesties the Princess 
Mathilde and the Prince Napoleon sat in their boxes, to 
be quietly gazed at by this immense multitude of curi- 
ous spectators, who constantly promenaded before the 
imperial boxes for that purpose. It was an immense sac- 
Tifice, judging from their Majesties’ uneasiness under the 
ordeal, made in favor of the poor. The receipts of the 
last ball were 60,000 francs, 25,000 of which were con- 
sumed in music, flowers, light, and other ex 








The Emperor is said to be on the best terms with the 


members of his Cabinet, all reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. To facilitate business, he calls very often 
partial reunions of the Cabinet, leaving such members 
as are not directly interested in the question under con- 
sideration the liberty to pursue their own labors, In 
these meetings the Emperor listens attentively, but talks 
little. He orders the documents read slowly, and some- 
times retains copies, which he examines afterward, and 
communicates, with his observations, at another meet- 
ing. 
THE BABY. 

The Imperial Baby is kept constantly in view of the 
people. Rt reviews the interesting creature is shown to 
the troops in the arms of a nurse, and it is considered 
proper to cheer it, which frequently makes it cry. One 
day it appears in a close carriage, with a fat coachman 
in flowing wig and ample garniture of green, plush, and 
gold, with three jolly footmen “all of a row,” clustered 
like a swarm of bees, behind stride valiant men-at-arms 
and trumpeters—to-morrow it is in an open caleche, ri- 
valing the parental vehicle in splendor, drawn by four 
gallant steeds, with postillionsin jockey-cap and leathers; 
aud the pace is so slow that all the world may cling to 
the sides of the carriage. 


THE EMPEROR'S FARM. 

Napoleon diverts his leisure by farming. He has a 
model farm at Fouilleuse, which has just been stocked 
with large cattle, among others, thirty magnificent cows. 
Such as it now stands, this farm has cost a million; it 
is scarcely more than 100 hectares (250 acres) in extent, 
including the meadows, in which the Polygon of Mont 
Valerian is situated. Numerous visitors have already 
gone to see the farm. 


FRENCH MARRIAGES. 

It appears that in 1855 the number of births in Paris 
was 34,987, of which 17,868 were boys, and 17,119 girls. 
Out of that number 10,917 were natural children, of whom 
1875 were recognized, and 9042 not recognized. The 
number of marriages was 11,805; 9636 between bach- 
elors and spinsters ; 570 between bachelors and widows ; 
1181 between widowers and spinsters; and 418 between 
widowers and widows. The deaths amounted to 36,016; 
18,282 males, and 17,754 females. The deatha, therefore, 
exceeded the births by 1,029. 

A curious case has arisen in reference to the validity 
of marriages in church, The reader is, doubtless, aware 
that by the French law the right of marrying belongs 
exclusively to the civil authorities. The facts are as fol- 


lows: Two years ago, Colonel —— left with his regiment 
for the Crimea. As he had been betrothed several 
months to Mile. ——, who was very ill, he demanded 


that before leaving Paris a religious marriage should be 
celebrated between them. The young lady and her fam- 
ily having consented, they were united according to the 
forms of the Catholic Church. Five months later, the 
Colonel, who was then at Constantinople, learned that 
Mile. —— had completely recovered from her malady, 
and was about to join him. She arrived, and it was de- 
termined between them that the celebration of a civil 
marriage, which, according to the French law was re- 
quired, should be postponed until after the return of the 
Colonel to France. The lady afterward left Turkey and 
returned to her family. Peace concluded, the Colonel, 
whose regiment was one of the first to leave the East, re- 
turned to France, but, instead of hastening to his bride, 
he remained far from Paris, where she resided, without 
giving any explanation of such conduct. Negotiations 
took place between the lady's family and the gentleman, 
but without leading to ~ satisfactory result, as he per- 
sisted in remaining away from her. Under these circum- 
stances the young lady has brought an action before the 
Civil Tribunal to compel him to make her lawfully his 
wife by celebrating a civil marriage, or to pay her 100,000f. 
damages. It is believed that the affair will be pleaded 
before the end of the month. M. Berryer is to defend 
the gentleman, and M. Nogent Saint Laurent is the 
advocate of the lady. It is said that the latter and her 
family, before commencing the action, obtained the form- 
al sanction of the Archbishop of Paris. The question 
raised is of considerable importance as to the validity of 
religious marriages. 
REPUBLICAN STRAWS. 

The men of letters in France adhere to the Republican 
party. No Bonapartist can obtain admission to the 
Academy. The barristers of Paris invariably appoint 
adversaries of the existing Government, most generally 
declared Radicals, for their chiefs or batonnier’. The 
students of the public schools hiss the Professors who 
sympathize with the Emperor, and are imprisoned for 
crying ‘Long live Liberty! Long live Beranger!" at 
the funeral of the illustrious Democrat and artist, David 
d’ Angers. 

Bonapartist writers are so scarce that the Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Rouland, alluding to some Pro- 
fessors who refused to insert essays in the Revue Con- 
temporaine, says, in his official paper, ‘* that he persists 
in the belief that it is just and loyal that those who ac- 
cept a situation of the State, free, indeed, to write when- 
ever they judge fit, must not blush to support literary re- 
views founded by the most eminent men of the present 
Government.” 


MADEMOISELLE PICCOLOMINI. 

All Paris has gone mad about this fascinating singer, 
who seems destined to eclipse the fame of Grisi and 
Lind. She has appeared in La Traviata, at the Italian 
opera, and created quite a furore, which may be in some 
measure due to the horror one feels at seeing so pure 
and sweet a young creature in so odious a part. Her 
story is romantic. 

Mademoiselle Maria Piccolomini is the niece of a car- 
dinal. She was born at Sienna, where she inherited from 
her mother the sweet ‘Tuscan idiom, at once so charming 
and so musical. Her parents, simple and modest people, 
lived ordinarily in the country, where their little Marie 
could run at her ease on the lawns, roll on the flowers, 
play, jump, and sing, which were always her favorite 
amusements. Always singing as she ran, and with a 
voice that arrested the attention of all who heard it. 
her parents at last gave her a music teacher. With- 
out being an infant prodigy, the little Marie soon 
charmed and astonished those who heard her, but less 
by the correctness of her gamut, to which she paid little 
attention, than by her accent and the sentiment which 
she threw into her singing. ‘* You ought to send her to 
the theatre,” exclaimed the friends of the family, when 
the child gravely bowed to the audience after her song. 
“God preserve us from that,” responded the ts; 
“we would rather see her mute.” But the child none 
the less dreamed of the stage, of its triumphs, of its 
showers of bouquets falling at her feet. 

When Mademoiselle Piccolomini had attained her fif- 
teenth year she found an opportunity of displaying her 
powers in public. A concert for the poor was to be 
Ps in Sienna, and, after many prayers and many re- 

usals, her parents consented that she might sing. She 
was applauded @ U'outrance, recAlled, and almost carried 
in triumph. From this moment the pressure was so great 
on her parents that they had no repose till they mt 





PRUSSIA. 
THE NEUFCHATEL QUESTION. 

Prussia is said to have demanded the intercession of 
the Great Powers in the Neufchatel affair, in order to ob- 
viate a recourse to violence. A conference on the sub- 
ject is mooted. From an article in the Moniteur, it is 
assumed that France will take the side of Prussia against 
the Swiss. The official journal says: “The Federal 
Government” (Swiss) “has preferred to yield to demo- 
cratical influences which are agitated around it, rather 
than to comply with well-meant counsels, inspired solely 
by the desire of effecting an amicable settlement of a 
question which, pending too long already, might, if more 
complicated, disturb the peace of Europe. 

‘* Switzerland must not, therefore, be astonished if, in 
the course of events, she should no longer find that good- 
will which she might so easily have obtained at the cost 
of a very slight sacrifice.” 

The London 7imes, on the other hand, urges Prussia 
to yield.—Considerable military preparations are being 
made in Prussia. 

QOURT NEWS. 

It is affirmed at Ber'in that the Prince Frederic Will- 
iam of Prussia (who, by-the-way, is named with his fa- 
ther as a leader _1 tve troops against the Swiss, if the 
Neufchatel question ends in war) is to be married to the 
Princess Royal of England on Yist November next, on 
which day the lady will be seventeen years old. The 
Prince of Prussia has invited the Emperor Napoleon to 
visit Berlin in, the spring. Napoleon is understood to 
have accepted. 

ITALY. 


TROUBLES O7 THE POPE. 

The — isina bad way. Within three months more 
than a third of his Swiss treops have gone home, refusing 
to renew their engagements. He finds it difficult to sup- 
ply their places. On the other hand, financial difficul- 
ties are pressing. The Giornale di Roma of the 10th ult., 
states that the budget for 1857, presented by the Papal 
Minister of Finance to the Consulta, fixes the receipts at 
12,816,441 seudi, and the expenditure at 13,285,950 scudi 
(the seudo is $1), showing a deficit of 467,508 sendi, 
which, added to the reserve fund, makes a total defici- 
ency of 567,508 seudi. 

Queen Christina of Spain has lately had a lengthy au- 
dience of His Holiness. The new Spanish minister to 
Rome, Sefhor Mon, is expected to settle the pending diffi- 
culties between the Papal and Spanish courts. 

EXECUTION AT NAPLES. 

The soldier who tried to assassinate the King of Naples, 
has paid the yey! of his crime. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 15th ult. he was escorted from his barracks to 
the prisons of Castel-Capuana, whence he was accompa- 
nied by a detachment of his ment, and the congrega- 
tion of the Bianda to the Church of the * Rifugio.” 
Hence he was taken to the Porta Capuana, where the 
troops were waiting, and the gallows was prepared. On 
the prisoner arriving in front of his battalion, whose uni- 
form he wore, he was stripped of his military dress, and 
clothed with that accorded to him by his sentence—a 
black frock, with a paper before him bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ L' womo impio.” He then was placed upon a cart, 
taken round the troops, and then brought to the scaffold, 
talking and intaining a character always firm, and 
that of a Christian, while he directed his attention to 
the Crucifix. The last words which he uttered were 
* Viva la ela liberta!* From the Vicaria to the 
Church of the Refuge he walked without any covering on 
his eyes. In the church he made the responses to the 
prayers of the ‘*‘ Padri Assistenti"® with a firm voice. 
‘There he was blindfolded, though he earnestly begged 
permission to walk to the scaffold without any covering, 
saying he wished to look upon the people; but this was 
not granted. He marched with a firm step, and quicker 
than the Padri desired todo. For a moment he stopped, 
and again requested to have the bandage removed, that 
he might see the air, butin vain. To those who 
him he said, ** Padri, it is glorious to die for our coun- 
try, and for liberty."’ The same expressions he uttered 
on ting the scaffold, which he did with much cour- 
age. To the last prayers he responded with a sonorous 
voice, and all the people joined with him, with general 
lamentation. Even the soldiers of his battalion were 








much moved, and several officers were seen to weep. 
The executioner ill-treated the criminal while attaching 
the rope, so that one of the fethers gave him two strong 
blows. The execution was long and painful, either 
through the inexperience of the executioner, or in con- 
sequence of irritation created by the blows inflicted by 
the Padri. During the last night he desired the Padri 
to read to him a book on the life and death of a good 
Christian. 
PERSIA, 


THE FALL OF HERAT. 

Allour accounts of this event come from Persian sources, 
yet it is universally credited. There was to have been a 
six days’ rejoicing at Teheran, but the death of oné of the 
numerous sons of the Shah caused the postponement of 
the festivities. A letter on the siege—probably from ove 
of the Freach officers in the employ of the Shab—appears 
in the Pais After describing the antecedents of 
the siege in such a manner as to make it appear that 
the Shah was compelled to attack Herat in order to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of Dost Mohammed, he 
relates the story of the surrender as follows : 

** At the beginning of October the trenches were so far 
advanced that Colonel Buhler pledged himself in a dis- 
patch to the Shah that the place would be taken within a 
given time, and so convinced was the ruler of Persia that 
the French officer would make good his promise, that he 
raised him to the rank of general. The exterior works 
were destroyed by mining, and several breaches were ef- 
fagted in the wall, Every thing was ready for the assault, 
and the I -rsians had made all their pre tions for the 
final attack, when the besieged, redu to the greatest 
extremities by famine, and wishing to prevent the terrible 
consequences vf the forced capture of the town by an army 
irritated by a long resistance, dispatched Mir-Abdol-Azim 
to the Persians, to declare the town was willing to sur- 
render. This overture being well received, Yssa Khan, 
who commanded the garrison, issued from the town, ac- 
companied by all the chief personages belonging to it, 
civil and military, and proceeded to the Persian camp to 
make his submission to Murad-Mirza. The Prince re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and with an assurance 
of good treat I diately after, the gates of the 
town were thrown open, and the Persian troops made 
their entrance in such perfect order as to do great honor 
to the <iscipline acquired in the Shah's army. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that not a single act of violence was com- 
mitted. Murad-Mirza established himself in the citadel 
with four of his regiments. The gates were guarded by 
Persian sentries, and the most perfect order established 
inthetown. Allthe country around Herat, for a distance 
of forty leagues, is militarily occupied by the Persians, 
and chiefs of the tribes are hurrying in from all 
sides to the commander-in-chief.” > 

In November last, orders were sent from St. Petersburg 
to collect an army of at least 40,000 men on the Persian 
frontier. The commander-in-chief, Lieutenant-General 








ed to her appearance in opera. They determined to 
accompany her, to guard her against the dangers which 
surround a young girl in such a career, and to aid her by 
their protection. 

Her début, in Lucrezia, was completely successful, 
since when she has gradually risen‘in public favor. Her 
personal appearance is attractive. Though fully twenty- 
one, she does not appear over sixteen. She is a little be- 
low the medium heraht ; but she is so well formed and so 
well proportioned, she has so much grace and ease in 
her movements and gestures that, without exaggera- 
tion, a line more or less would spoil her attractive 
and harmonious ensemble. She has dark-brown hair, 
thick, supple, brilliant, and well planted; the forehead 
prominent and uncovered ; the eyebrows well designed, 
neither too heavy nor too sparse; eyes of great beauty, 
with black pupils, vailed occasionally by a shade of mel- 
ancholy of an extreme mildness, and occasionally dart- 
ing glances of fire; the nose straight; mouth ; 
the whole face irreproachably oval; the phy: omy 
mobile, open, expressive; an ingenuous air, but of that 
terrible ingenuousness of the child which dares to say 
any thing, because it knows no harm and has nothing to 
conceal. She receives the same salary as Mario—$3000 
@ month. : 





Koslowski, will p d as far as Baku, on the west coast 
of the Caspian, to observe events, : 
THE TELEGRAPH IN ASIA. 

The Government of India authorizes the laying of a 
telegraphic cable in the Persian Gulf. It is to be con- 
nected with the one in the Mediterranean, and thus Asia 
will be brought into i diate communication with Eu- 
rope and America. A year or two hence, we shall have 
every morning the news from Calcutta and Canton, sev- 
eral hours ahead of time. 


CHINA. 

President Pierce's letter to the Em of China, which 
was handed to the Viceroy of Fuh-chow-Fu, by Dr. Park- 
er, in July last, has been returned unopened, his Celes- 
tial g that he did not wish to hold any 
ee aa — barbarians. A similar course 
was pursued some time,since with an au letter 
from the Queen of England. — 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE NEW MARITIME CODE. 

The government of New Granada has given its adhe- 
sion to Mr. Marcy's doctrines respecting maritime war- 
fare, and invited the other governments of South Amer- 
ica to follow its example. Senor Lino de Pombo has ad- 





dressed the French emperor on the subject. 
to oman Marcy's views. Meet, urging him 

The ir of the isthmus had produced a 
bad feeling against our coumieyueen at Bee The 4 
cal press is very abusive. 

MORE REBELLIONS IN PERU. 

The unpopularity of President Castilla is on the in- 
crease. The planters are furious with him for having 
freed their slaves and obliged them to hire coolies, who 
do pray satiy. ont give great trouble. 

er cause of the unpopularity of Castill 
provinces is the suspicion that he is favorable to religious 
toleration. In Lima, Callao, and in all the large towns 
and cities, there is an influential and growing party in 
favor of religious freedom. The Freemasons, len. 
larly, all over the country, are at swords’ points with the 
High Church party. The Arequipenos lately threatened 
to march upon Lima if a project to which they were 
opposed was not dropped. It was at this time that the 
priests hired old women to enter the Assembly and pelt 
the members with rotten eggs and oranges, and old stumps 
of cigars, and when the deputy, Matute, was only saved 
from being assassinated by four churchmen on the pedlic 
Plaza by drawing his revolver upon them. The present 
» revolution originated in Arequipa, and appeared to be in 
favor of General Vivanco, who was once a competitor for 
the presidency against Echenique. 

On the 16th November, the Apurtmac, a splendid new 
48-gun steam-frigate, at Arica, “pronounced” for Gen- 
eral Vivanco, ‘* Regenerator of Peru."’ Salcedo, the com- 
mander, was put on shore, the command taken by a sub- 
lieutenant, and the frigate got up steam and started for 
Islay. At Islay the Apurimae met the British mail 
steamer Santiago, from which she demanded and obtain- 
ed the Peruvian mails, on the pretext that the Revolu- 
tionists occupied all the principal places, and the gov- 
ernment dispatches might fall into their hands if the 
Santiago attempted to land them. She then boarded the 
Loa, unother new war vessel of 6 guns, confined Captain 
Cabeeses, took $60,000 from her, which had just been 
= on board by the Santiago, placed the command in the 

ands of Lieutenant Melgar, and then both vessels made 
for Ilo, in Arequipa, where they were at last dates. Of 
course this brijliant feat had raised the hopes of the Re- 
actionists, and General San Roman, who, it is said, was 
about, with his small command, to submit to the gov- 
ernment, is now age | every nerve to raise men to 
subvert it. Castilla had issued a proclamation pro- 
nouncing the runaway vessels pirates, aud authorizin 
vessels of any nation to seize them. He also dispatch 
three small vessele—the Izcuchaca, Tumbes, and Uca- 
yala—manned by a mixed crew of Peruvians, and En- 
glish and American beach-combers, at four doubloons 
premium, to aid in their capture; but it was the general 
opinion that these vessels, which, all together, in metal, 
were inferior to the Apurtmac, would get whi , or, 
what is much more probable, would join the U- 
tionists. 

INDIAN INCURSIONS, 

From Buenos Ayres we hear that the southern of 
the province is still troubled by the incursions of fierce 
and warlike Indians. One of the most savage is a chief 
named Calcufiera, who, at the head of fifteen hundred 
warriors, threatens to advance into the province and 

lunder it. The Buenps Ayrean army opposed to him 

8 two thousand strong, but they dare not attack the In- 
dians, and, by carrying the war into their own country, 
put a stop to their encroachments, for the reason, sur~ 


rising as it may appear, thet the Buenos Ayrean soldier 
Is enmsonsiomed | tothe use of fire-arms. 


NICARAGUA, 

From 2 source hostile to General Walker we learn that 
at the time the Tennessee sailed he had under his orders 
about 1000 men, most - —_ > ag peenintnatin 

Of the passengers who left § bi - 
zaba, intending to return to New York by the Seaenmpe, 
about ten were induced to volunteer. e@ Orizaba aleo 
had on board 175 recruits, who were enlisted in Califor- 
nia. They were promised $50 a month and huge tracis 
of land. Other reinforcements from New Orleans were 
met on the river San Juan, and supposed to be about 500 
in b Still ther force, ting to 167, from 
New York, was also met at Castillo Rapids. These vari- 
ous bodies amount in all to upward of 800, 

TRIALS OF A FILIBUSTER. 

A gaa, who lately tried his hand at 'A 
and found it not to answer, publishes the following pitiful 
story of his hardshipe at the head-quarters of Gen. Walker: 

“When we got toG da, we were hed up to Walk- 
er’s quarter in that city. We were formed in a line and 
kept standing in the sun for an hour and a half or two 
hours, and then sent to our quarters in the old San Fran- 
cisco Church, —_ which was not fit for hogs to live in. 
It was not only p, but the filthiest place certainly ever 
human creature lived in. We bad no beds, and had to 
lie on the ground in the dirtiest litter. We had no blank- 
ets, having taken none with us, and not being provided 
with any Those that had money might buy ham- 
mocks; but very few had money, and the rest were com- 
pelled to shift the best way they could. We arrived at 
Granada on the fi , and got nothing to eat till the 
next day near noon, when we procured some raw beef, 
rice, and tortillas. And here it may not be impertinent to 
state, that when soldiers come to Granada, they are in- 
variably drawn up in a line, left to stand several hours in 
a roasting sun, and then sent to their quarters to get along 
as they can; sometimes some old pans and ketties are 
sentto them, Walker never looks at them, or after their 
comfort, and never speaks to any one. But to my story: 

** A few days after my arrival I was put on special duty, 
burning charcoal, and an a. ment was made by those 
in authority to give me $1 a day extra pay in cash. 
We all understood that we were to get $25 a month, regu- 
larly. I went to work burning charcoal, and worked 
twelve days, at the end of which time I demanded my 
wages. Major Potter, who was to settle with me for the 
Government, put me off a few days, and then said that 
if I would not come down to half-a-dollar a day, I would 
have to take an order on the Quarter-Master, which is 
regarded as worthless, and is so in fact. I knew that, 
save by accepting the fifty cents # day, I would get noth- 
ing, and accordingly received six dollars. In a few days 
afterward, like almost every person in the country, I was 
taken sick with vomiting and cramp, which shortly after- 
ward settled into a very violent fever. It then me 
necessary to carry me to the hospital. I was taken there. 
and remained for three months; and will now attempt to 
give an unexaggerated account of a Nicaragua hospital. 

am willing to be sworn at any time that this statement 
contains nothing but what I saw with my own eyes, and 
experienced in my own person. 

“When a man, sick with the fever, is carried to the 
hospital at Granada, he is put on a raw-hide bed, with- 
out a mattress or blankets, unless he should be so fortu- 
nate as to have these articles himself, which seldom hap- 
pens. It is frequently the case that the sick man is put 
on a bed from which some wretch has just been carried 
off to be buried, who has died of yellow fever, cholera, or 
some other contagious disease, and whose bed has never 
been cleaned or changed. The sufferer can not drink 
water, because the doctors there say that it is ‘poison to 
a fever,’ and the only drink allowed is orange-leaf tea. 











mee of the ~ po 4 ind ores Yh 
eft to burn and parch with heat an . 
hours after hours and be to get a table-spoonfal of 


ld not get it. had 
wine from the doctors, an —— ers nacet affair 


but never any one 

xtreme uc 
y bene vers little as they were, I have frequently had 
to do without. There was sometimes a little money al- 
lowed to buy vegetables for the patients; but g y 
the drunken doctors, or quacks J should rather call them, 
with two or three ex ons, and other flunkeys got hold 
of it, and the patients never saw either it or vegeta- 
bles. Had it not been for some kind friends outside, 
how sents ale Sueeet sacred 99 ay 
should have di me and again; for there is Z 
opty than that led by « patient in 
hospital in Nicaragua,” 
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LOPEZ. 


WANTED—A FEW FILIBUSTERS. 

** Paraguay is the most interesting, loveliest, pleasant- 
est country in the world, I believe.""—Letter from C. B. 
MANSFIELD fo the British Philological Society. 

Cusa must be let alone, for the present at all 
events. Mexico ditto. Central America is 
working out its own salvation in its own way ; 
the machine is wound up, and needs no more 
handling just at present. Canada, I believe, 
talks of annexing Maine. Under these circum- 
stances, I own to a lively dread lest the insati- 
able spirit of filibusterism which, as we all know, 
forms one of the most amiable virtues of our be- 
loved fellow-countrymen, should evaporate for 
want of food. I confess, with proper confusion, 
that it seems to me a not unlikely contingency, 
in the present condition of American affairs, 
that we may come to be satisfied with the land 
we have, and that we may cease to expand long 
oefore such moderation shall be wholesome for 
the un-Americanized portions of America. The 
prospect fills me with grief and shame. 

Understand me, Madam, I am notathief. I 
never picked a pocket, or stole a horse, or robbed 
a dwelling-house. Ihave no doubt that in cer- 
tain schools of ethics excuses may be found for 
these performances; but I am not aware of any. 
Nor do I see any moral difference between them 
and the nobler class of robberies which are prac- 
ticed in daylight, under a piratical flag, upon a 
weak nation or a defenseless tribe. Both are 
acts of the same stamp: the man who would 
steal a province would filch a purse, if he were 
adequately tempted. 

Spare me, then, the wrong of supposing that 
I would abet a band of marauders in despoiling, 
with force of arms, any of our neighbors of the 
territory they so shockingly misuse, or in ‘‘ car- 
rying so great boons as freedom” and enterprise 
—by lawless violence—into the beggared realms 
of Spanish-American despots. Do me not the 
injustice of classing me with the apologists of 





the spoliation of Oude. 
I am a filibuster, in the genuine old original 
sense of the term. You are, doubtless, aware 





INDIAN FROM THE CHACO, 


that, like other good things, it is a word of En- 
lish origin. Its father was the French jlibus- 
tier, the bastard offspring of the fine old English 
Sreebooter. Now the freebooters were, as every 
body is aware, dogged, obstinate Saxons, who 
wouldn't respect that famous bull by which the 
Pope gave America to his cousin of Spain, and 
who recklessly an ’ impudently insisted on sail- 
ing over the Atlantic and landing on the shores 
of the new continent. It is true that the Span- 
iards being resolutely bent on getting thrashed, 
the genuine old original English freebooters of 
the Amyas Lee stamp were occasionally seduced 
into humoring them thus far; and it is, I am 
bound to confess, equally true that, the pastime 
proving a healthy and a profitable one, the old 
treebooters indulged in it to an extent not con- 
‘emplated by the first who sailed Westward, 
(fo! Hence, in many instances, what was at 
‘irst a mere incident in the voyage became one 
f its chief aims, and the settlement of America 
vas less considered than the beating of Span- 
iards; whereby it came about that the especial 


original meaning—namely, a man who, fairly 
and honestly, in the light of day, desires to roam 
the world by sea and by land, breaking no quict 
man’s head, paying for what he wants, but set- 
ting his whole wits and strength to the work of 
spreading commerce, and industry, and civili- 
zation, and freedom throughout the habitable 
globe. Such are the filibusters I want. 
Having said this much, I beg leave to state 
that there exists in the heart of South America 
a tract of country called Paraguay—about as 
large as New York and Pennsylvania combined, 
and incomparably more fertile than any portion 
of the United States. The population of this 
happy region consists of a stout man, his wife, 
also stout, and his daughters, stoutish, and about 
as many serfs as the city of Brooklyn contains 
souls. It has been positively asserted that at 
least six foreigners must be added to this census; 
but this is a matter of some doubt. The coun- 
try produces every thing that can be grown in a 
tropical and semi-tropical climate—oranges, su- 
gar, coffee, tea, silk, wine, oil, and corn; it is 
magnificently wooded, and so admirably watered 
that the logs can almost be tossed from their 
stumps into a river that will float them to the 
ocean; the same rivers afford an easy and ex- 
cellent means of communication from one end 
of the country to the other, and, except in the 
hilly ridge which forms its northern and south- 
eastern boundaries, the land is so level through- 
out that rails for a tram or railroad could almost 
be laid without the use of a spade; finally, the 
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climate, though hot, is not unhealthy, nor even 
so oppressive as to be felt as an objection by 
Anglo-Saxons. The serfs who, as I have said, 
number about as many heads as there are people 
in Brooklyn, are the only fine race of men that 
has sprung from the intermixture of the Span- 
iard and the Indian. They are tall, well made, 
active, bold of face and gait; many of them are 
fair; some have even red hair; the women are 
often pretty, with finely chiseled features, and 
Spanish eyes. ‘These people live in a state of 
the most abject wretchedness, material and po- 
litical. Forty-six years of grinding tyranny 
have broken their spirit. Poverty—induced in 
a great measure by political disasters—combined 
with the uncommon facility of subsisting in such 
a genial climate, has impeded the development 
of industry to such an extent that the country 
is no farther advanced than it was in the last 
century. They feed pigs with the finest peaches 
in the world, and ride their horses to death in 
mere recklessness. For forty years they have 
held no communication with the world without, 
and the very idea of trade has been banished 
from their minds. Despotic laws have laid 
such restraints on their movements in their own 
country that they have lost all desire to travel. 
They live from day to day, finding food ready 
to their hand, needing little or no clothing; 
knowing nothing of the products of civilization, 


learning, without ambition, without love for 
freedom, without any thing that can elevate the 
race; yet retaining so much natural manliness 
and physical beauty that no one who has seen 
other Spanish-American races can help but ad- 
mire them. 

Let us pass on. Over against Paraguay, 
across the river of the same name, lies the Gran 
Chaco—in extent 10° of latitude by 6° of longi- 
tude—a desert, as the gazetteers call it. It is 
a desert, in one sense, inasmuch as it is only 
peopled by Indians, Guaycurus, and others, who, 
because they objected to being slaughtered by 


iards as ‘‘untamable,” and severely let alone, 
to live and die in ignorance and sloth; but it 
is not a desert in any other meaning of the term. 
As far as the eye can range from the Paraguay 
shores the vast plain is buried beneath the most 
luxuriant verdure. It is traversed by innumer- 


able rivers, emptying themselves into the Para- 
guay, some of which are evidently navigable, 
while others might probably be made so. As 





title of these bold mariners was diverted from 
its genuine meaning, and freebooter, flibustier, 


filibuster, came to signify robber on the high | 


seas. Against this notorious corruption of the 
mother tongne TI here enter a solemn protest. 
[ call upon the shade of Neiah Webster, and the 


Spirit of Philology to give to Casar the things | 


that be Cesar’s, and to restore to the polyglot 
freebooter-Aibustier-filibuster—its only trn> and | 
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no travelers are allowed to invade it, nothing 
can be said positively of the interior ; but those 
who have taken the most pains to inquire from 
the Indians who cross to Corrientes and Asun- 
cion, say that they uniformly represent it as 
being a rich and pleasant land. No recognized 
power, it may be added, has any claim or pre- 
tension to the dominion of the Chaco. 
Crossing the Paraguay again, and the Parana 
likewise, we come to another so-called desert. 
This is Misiones. Lately, I believe, it has been 
_handed over to Corrientes for safe keeping; but 
it has been claimed alternately, during the last 
century, by every State in the neighborhood, and 
the Corrientes title is not likely to be very sound, 
It is not a desert, butaruin. It contains no in- 
habitants; the very rats have left it. A hundred 
years ago it held a population of over 100,000 
souls, and the property owned by the Jesuits in 
the towns and settlements on the Parana, and 
between the Parana and the Uruguay, were 
ralued at $26,000,000. This property consist- 
ed in Indian slaves, horned cattle, horses, sheep, 
asses, plate, crops, etc.; every vestige of which 
has been swept away. 

To understand the condition of these three co- 
terminous sections of South America, we must 
glance at their history. 

It so happens that Asuncion of Paraguay is 
the mother of all the Spanish settlements in 
these parts. Sebastian Cabot, returning from 
his discouraging voyage to Labrador, took serv- 
ice under Charles V. of Spain, sailed in com- 
mand of an expedition with some impossible 
destination, felt his way up the La Plata and 
Parana, thrashed the Payaguays—then a fight- 
ing people—obtained a quantity of silver orna- 
ments from them, and sent Barlow to Spain to 
tell the King this was the place to settle. Un- 
happily, accounts of Pizarro’s discoveries in 
Peru arrived simultaneously, and the lesser 
wonder was forgotten in the joy created by the 
greater. For six years no notice was taken of 
the explorations on the eastern coast of the 
continent. At last, in 1534, Barlow and Cabot 
(who returned) telling wonderful tales about the 
precious ornaments worn by the Indians they 
had seen, and the marvelous beauty of the coun- 
try, a party of noble Spaniards set out to see 
“‘Cabot’s mighty Parana.” They landed at 
the mouth of the estuary, and founded a settle- 
ment which they named Santa Maria de Buenos 
Ayres—then christened the river Rio de la Plata. 
Both curious misnomers; for the air at Buenos 
Ayres is bad, and there is no silver on the La 
Plata, Pushing on then up the Parana and 
Paraguay, the Spaniards fought with the Paya- 
guays, beat them, and founded another scttle- 
ment on the site of the battle. This they named 
Asuncion, in honor of the day on which the 
victory had been won; and Buenos Ayres hay- 











and therefore not caring for them; without | 


the Conquistadores, were set down by the Span- | 





ing been deserted shortly afterward, Asuncion 
was, in 1538, the only Spanish settlement in 
| this part of America. It was chartered by the 
| King of Spain, on condition that no lawyers or 
| attorneys were ever to be tolerated there; and 
the immigrants intermarrying with the fine race 
of Guarani Indians, the settlement soon became 
| flourishing and populous, and was enabled to 
send forth an offshoot to re-found Buenos Ayres 
at the mouth of the River. 
| In the same year that the Asuncion settle- 
ment was chartered by the King of Spain, the 
| Pope chartered or organized the Jesuits, under 
Loyola and his associates. Nine years after- 
| ward members of the company crossed to Bra- 
} zil. A curious story is told of their early tac- 
| tics, It seems that the first apostles told the 
| Indians that the blessed Saint Thomas had sent 
| them over, special, to convert them. The idea 
spread, and by dint of passing from mouth to 
mouth, went through the usual transformations; 
| 80 that at last it was the apostle Thomas him- 
| self who was said to have undertaken the con- 
| version of the Indians. This again was embel- 
| lished; and by the time the Relations of the 
| Jesuits were written out in elaborate form, the 
writers felt justified in stating that 
Saint Thomas had labored in South 
America, and that his footprints on 
the rock on which he landed were 
distinctly visible to this day. This 
story, they added, had been handed 
down by tradition from father to son 
among the South American Indians. 
The success of the Jesuits in 
South America is a matter of noto- 
riety. It will suffice to say, that, 
by the middle of the 17th century, 
their authority was paramount in 
Paraguay, and that they were the 
lords and masters of the region they 
had chosen for their home. the rich 
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tract lying between the Pa- 
rana and Uruguay, now call- 
eee ed Misiones and Entre Rios, 
Atevery Spanish settlement 
in South America they had 
casas de residencia, splendid 
edifices, built with a lavish 
disregard of expense, bomb- 
proof, and so well adapted 
to defense that they have fre. 
quently been used as forts 
in the late wars, In Mis- 
iones they had thirty villa- 
ges, containing 100,000 in- 
habitants. Their system of 
government is without a parallel in history, 
There was a civil government consisting of the 
king as the head, and under him his local yice- 
roy, and mayors and aldermen in the several vil- 
lages; and there was an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, namely, the bishop. But neither king, 
viceroy, mayors, aldermen, nor bishop cou! 
venture so much as to move a finger in the real 
direction of affairs. That was wholly retained 
by the Jesuits. They made, administered, exe- 
cuted the laws; gave out and superintended the 
work to be done by every soul in the province ; 
provided the people with clothes, and food, and 
shelter; did not leave them the right of acting, 
or going, or speaking, or writing, or even think- 
ing of their own accord, Misiones was a com- 
munist phalanx. All goods and products of 
labor and industry were in common, and the 
Jesuits were the guardians and trustees of the 
corporate property. Out of it they allowed each 
Indian family a mud hut, scanty clothing, and 
scanty food. The Indians were obliged to work 
under the direction of the padres four days in 
the weck for the benefit of the community. 
The rest of their time was their own, But the 
policy of the Jesuits was averse to any useful 
occupation of this leisure time; if an Indian 
undertook extensive agricultural operations on 
his own account, the padres contrived to deprive 
him of laborers, and often sent him in person to 
a distance to labor ; if, in spite of these obstacles, 
he contrived to raise a crop, they would not al- 
low it to be exported ; it remained where it was, 
without a possible market, every body having 
exactly the same produce to get rid of. In re- 
turn, the Jesuits undertook the education, gov- 
ernment, and defense of the people. Every 
village contained two schools, in which read- 
ing, writing, music, dancing, and singing were 
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taught. But the caciques or Indian chiefs were 
not allowed to go to school. The government 
was administered by the Jesuit superior at Can- 
delaria (himself subject to Rome), and, under 
him, by two curates in each village. The vice- 
roy prudently abstained from interference in the 
province; on the curates devolved the business 
of selecting the mayors and aldermen. Every 
Indian was preferred to a cacique for these of- 
fices. The business and functions of the mayor 
and aldermen were to be first at work of a morn- 
ing and to work latest; and on high days to 
carry black wands in virtue of their office. No- 
thing more. A certain number of Indians were 
employed as soldiers under the command of 
Jesuits. They were not idle. Constant ineur- 
sions from the Mamelukes of Brazil and the 
Spanish bravoes of Santa Cruz kept them in 
incessant activity ; and there is every reason to 
believe that neither skill nor bravery was want- 
ing either to the leaders or to the rank and file. 

Such was the patriarchal system under which 
the Misiones were reared. Considering the fer- 
tility of the country, no one can feel surprised 
that the Jesuits contrived to amass, in the course 
of a century, property valued at $26,000,000 
(estimating the horses, which constituted the 
bulk of it, at $1 for males, and 50 cents for 
mares, the market price on the spot). Their 
wealth, however, was what they valued least. 
The undisputed and despotic sovereigns of a do- 
cile and intelligent people, rapidly increasing in 
numbers, the owners of the garden of South 
America, the chiefs of the best disciplined army 
on the continent, they saw in prospect—and 
well they might see—the Jesuits ruling a great 
South American empire which might counter- 
balance Europe, and help the company to the 
mastery of the world. 
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CHACRA, NEAR ASUNCION, 


On the 22d June, 1767, they lay down to 
sleep as usual, without a care. Never had their 
material prospects seemed fairer; never had their 
Indians been more devoted. In the hearts of 
these simple people the Jesuits had inspired a 
sincere affection, which would have led them to 
sacrifice their lives for the padres at a moment’s 
warning. At dead of night loud blows at the 
door of every casa, college, and estancia through- 
out the viceroyalty awoke the inmates. Shouts 
from outside called for the padre. When he 
appeared, soldiers confronted him, and bade him 
quick dress himself, take his money, breviary, 
and snuff-box, and mount. Within an hour 
after midnight every Jesuit in the province was 
riding between two troopers toward Buenos 
Ayres. So well had the operation been organ- 
ized, that the seizure was simultaneous on every 
point, though some of the Jesuits were two thou- 
sand miles from others. ‘They were taken to 
Buenos Ayres, and thence shipped to Spain, in 
fulfillment of the decree of exile pronounced 
against them by his Majesty Carlos III. and the 
Count of Aranda. Their last words, in relin- 
quishing their enormous empire and their much- 
loved home, were a prayer to the Indians to for- 
bear from attempting to avenge them. 

In this, as in every thing else, they were 
obeyed. At first disposed to fight for their pa- 
dres, the docile Indians soon resigned themselves 
to their loss, and the sun of Misiones set. The 
100,000 Indians disappeared, Some mixed 
with other tribes, others died out; the race van- 
ished. So did the property, of which the State 
took charge. In four years three-fourths of the 
cattle were missing; in twenty-five the whole 
was gone. 

The next change was in 1811. In that year 
Paraguay, stimulated by the example of its 
neizhbors, quietly threw off the yoke of Spain, 
but retained the Spanish governor as president 
of the independent government. <A meeting of 
the principal inhabitants of Paraguay was held 
at Asuncion, to decide whether or no the gov- 
ernmeat should be carried on, as was the case 
in several of the revolted provinces, in the name 
of Fernando VIL., then a prisoner of Napoleon 
in France. After the debate had begun, a stout, 
stern-looking man, of some fifty-five years of 
age, took his seat by the side of some of the gov- 
ernment functionaries, quietly laid a brace of 
loaded pistols before him, and said, ‘‘ These are 
the arguments which I bring against the su- 
premacy of Fernando Septimo.” To such an 
argument, it seems, there was no answer. The 
people appointed a Provisional Government, of 
which a respectable cipher named Yegros was 
head, and the hero of the pistols—who was none 
other than the famous Doctor Francia—secre- 
tary. Francia’s colleagues—there were four of 
them—.ppear to have been perfect imbeciles. 
Out of patience with their folly, Francia would 
leave the seat of government, retire to his coun- 
try-house, and remain there, studying Voltaire 
and alchemy, till they came on their knees to 
beg him to return. After two years of this 
work, he resolved upon a new plan. He sum- 
moned a Congress. It was to consist of 1000 
members—that is to say, every man who could 
afford to come to town was a member. When 
they arrived at Asuncion the cunning Doctor 
contrived, on various pretexts, to put off the 
meeting of the Congress for two months. The 
ruse answered perfectly. By the time of the 
meeting the members were starved out, and dy- 
ing to get home. On the very first day they 
abolished the constitution, reiterated their inde- 
pendence of Buenos Ayres, and elected Francia 
and Yegros consuls. Having done this, they 
adjourned, and never met again. 

Stupid and harmless as Yegros was, he was 
in Francia’s way. In 1814 he was thrown over- 
board, and Francia became dictator for three 
vears. In 1816 he became dictator for life. 
Then began that long dictatorship which is one 
of the most wonderful historical phenomena of 
modern times. Francia held despotic sway over 
Paraguay for twenty-nine years. When he as- 
sumed power he found a bitter feud existing he- 
tween Paraguay and Buenos Ayres; which l:t- 
ter State, holding the mouth of the Pa- 
rana, endeavored to compel submission _// 
on the part of Paraguay, by closing it ff 
to Paraguayan vessels, Francia retal- {), 
iated after the Japanese fashion, by i 
adopting a policy of seclusion, and ex - 
clusion of foreigners, Te pronounced 
foreign trade contraband. No foreign 
ship was allowed to sail to Paraguay; 








no domestic vessel could sail beyond 
the junction of the Prana and Para- 
guay. The Paraguayans were to live 
for themselves alone, and by them- 
selves. This was the kernel of his do- 
mestic policy. 

There had settled in Paraguay dur- 
ing the political convulsions a few for- 
eigners, chiefly Englishmen. These, 
one by one, Franciaimprisoned, seem- 
ingly for no reason save his whim of 
the moment. When the British con- 
sul at Buenos Ayres succeeded in ob- 
taining their release, in 1825, twelve 
were sent down to him, all of whom 
had been in jail from four to four- 
teen years. The case of Monsieur 
Bonpland, though pretty well known, 
affords so fine an illustration of the 

character of the man, that it is worth giving 

here. Monsieur Bonpland, Humboldt’s com- 
| panion, and an enthusiastic botanist and lover 
| of science, had settled on the Parana, within 

the jurisdiction of Corrientes. He had a fine 
farm there, and was making curious experi- 
ments with the maté, or South American tea. 
One night, without the least warning, 400 Par- 
aguayan soldiers crossed the river, took his farm 
by assault, killed his servants, seized him, and 
carried him into Paraguay. The reason given 
by Francia for this act was, that Bonpland’s 
agricultural operations were interfering with the 
trade of Paraguay. M. Bonpland, a true phi- 
losopher, made no complaint, but solicited per- 
mission to travel through Paraguay. This was 
refused. Within the limits assigned him, the 
light-hearted Frenchman then set about estab- 
lishing a new model farm. He became the sur- 
geon of the place. He taught the Paraguayans 
the European agricultural processes. Heshowed 
them how to make tools, and persuaded them to 
| keep the roads in repair. Meanwhile the sci- 





| entific world was shocked at his captivity. DPe- 


titions for his release went to Paraguay from 
Montevideo, Rio Janeiro and the foreign con- 
suls at Buenos Ayres. The French Institute 
sent one of their members to solicit his pardon 
from Francia. His wife crossed the ocean, and 
exhausted her means and her strength in efforts 
| to reach the person of the dictator. All was in 
vain. He wanted Bonpland, Francia said, and 
he would keep him. The illustrious captive 
was useful indeed. The district assigned him 
for his residence had become the most flourish- 
ing part of Paraguay. The people adored him. 
Bonpland was happy. One day the dictator 
passed that way, and noticed the remarkable 
evidence of the improved industry of which he 
had set the example. He also heard the praises 
that were lavished on the ingenious Frenchman. 
This was enough. That night soldiers tore Bon- 
pland from his bed, told him to take money 
enough for his voyage (he had grown rich), then 
hurried him to the Parana, ferried him across, 
and left him alone on the Corrientes shore. 
Francia seized ali his property, and that was 
the end of him. 

Our knowledge of Francia is chiefly derived 
from the volumes of the Robertson brothers, 
whose business he destroyed, and who therefore 
may not be impartial witnesses. But if only 
half they say be true, he must have been a ter- 
| rible tyrant, more like the Caligulas and Neros 
| of Rome than any modern sovereign. Modern 
monarchs have put their subjects to death, but 
rarely so brutally or so recklessly as Francia. 
The Czars send people to Siberia for little 
enough, but they always have a reason; Fran- 
cia locked men and women up for years without 
any reason at all. Austrian officers are brutal; 
but Francia’s guards often cut » man down in 
the street for not saluting the dictator. Alto- 
gether, he seems to have been such a compound 
of cruelty and despotism as the world has rarely 
seen. One may laugh at his decree requiring 
all boys—who usually go naked in Paraguay— 
to wear some head-covering, in order to take it 
off at his approach; but one shudders at his 
command to slay all the horses in a certain dis- 
trict, because some of them had been afflicted 
with murrain. 

In September, 1840, Dr. Francia, an old man 
of eighty-five, went to bed in good health, and 
was found dead in the morning. Over seven 
hundred persons were in prison at the time, 
some of whom had been twenty years in irons 
without knowing the cause of their arrest. A 
list of fifty persons to be shot was found among 
his private papers. 

In agony at the event, his secretary went 
straightway and hung himself. The people 
learning the good news, called a congress which 
appointed Lopez, a lawyer, and Alonzo, a public 
official, consuls for three years. But like Fran- 
cia, Lopez soon contrived to set aside the con- 
sular constitution, and to have himself chosen 
dictator under the name of President. He still 





fills the office, and is likely to do so till his 
death. 
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| guiding axioms of Political Economy. 


His chief occupation hitherto has been quar- 
reling with his neighbors, after the Spanish- 
American fashion. Though one of his first acts 
was the authoritative renunciation of Francia’s 
policy of exclusion, the wars with Buenos Ayres 
kept the river shut for many years. In 1346, 
vessels of war steamed to Asuncion; and in 
1853, commercial treaties were made by Lopez 
with the United States and other commercial 
nations. But the never-ending wars, combined 
with the peculiar condition and spirit of the Par- 
aguayans, have—as every newspaper reader 
knows—rendered these treaties comparatively 
fruitless. 

Lopez is the present government of Paraguay. 
He has no ministers or advisers. His brother 
is the bishop of the republic ; his son the gen- 
eral of the army. His wife and daughters are 
the leaders of society. He does every thing, 
like Francia, of his own accord, without con- 
sultation with any one, or responsibility of any 
kind. He is not accused of cruelty ; but when 
any one grows rich, he levies a contribution 
on him and keeps him down ; and if a man ven- 
tures to grumble he is shot directly, Of his 
subjects or serfs I have spoken already. Two 
things only seem wanting to raise them, or ra- 
ther the country, to a high position among the 
nations of the earth: one of these is education 
at the hands of foreigners in the arts and sci- 
ences of the age, the other, a moder{ite amount 
of freedom. Mr. Mansfield, a late traveler in 
Paraguay, visited the estate of a Don, who could 
not tell how many square leagues of land he 
owned, or within a couple of hundreds how 
many horned cattle, or how many score of 
horses ; and who, notwithstanding, was in ab- 
ject poverty. His wife spent all her time in 
rolling tobacco-leaves into cigars, to make a few 
dollars in the course of the year. 

Is there not here a noble chance for honest, 
above-board filibusterism ? Five hundred Yan- 
kees planted on the Chaco, or in Misiones, 
would in fifty years make their home the third, 
if not the second, power in America. 





CHIPS FROM OUR LIBRARY; 
A CHANCE MEDLEY OF FACT, SENTIMENT, AND ANECDOTE, 
INTRODUCTORY. 

WE think it was Dr. Parr who said an author 
was good for nothing who could not be quoted. 
The saying, like most other pointed ones, is to be 
taken with some grains of allowance ; but it is in 
the main true, as a reference to most classic au- 
thors will exhibit it. At any rate, we are willing 
to have our favorite books tested by the saying. 
If there is one of them which will not furnish some- 
thing wise, witty, or enjoyable in a brief compass, 
we shall, for the present purpose at least, throw it 
aside. Our object is now to please and instruct, 
and please and instruct at once. We may entertain 
the reader with some novelty—for old things, in 
the lapse of time, become new, and if we introduce 
an old friend, he may not be the less welcome for 
his familiar face. 

Point, variety, utility will be our mottoes. It 
may, as Burns says, turn out a song or a sermon, a 
bit of poetry or prose, an anecdote or an aphorism, 
a suggestion in morals or some quaintness in per- 
sonal history —‘‘ words of the wise,” which are ‘‘ as 
nails fastened by the masters of assemblies"—pro- 
verbs, so happily defined in a proverb by a living 
statesman, ‘‘the wit of one and the wisdom of 
many”—crystallizations of genius— 

** Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That on the stretch'd forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever." 

The great Dramatist paints Time with a wallet 
at his back. It contains the spoils and contribu. 
tions of centuries. It is filled with sighs, hopes, 
aspirations, ‘‘fond records.” We shall be unlucky 
indeed if we do not pluck something estimable from 
its capacious treasury. 

‘‘One ought every day,” says Gorrue, “at 
jeast to hear a little song, read a good poem, see a 
fine picture, and, if it be possible, ‘‘to speak a few 
reasonable words.” We have here no pictures to 
show, except such as those artists the Poets paint 
to the imagination—of which we shall present a 
goodly gallery ; but, for the rest, we may promise 
song and ‘‘poem unlimited,” and if Bacon was 
wise and SHERIDAN witty, shall there not be wit 
and wisdom too from their pages and those of others 
their worthy companions ? 

THE BIBLE, 

‘*No volume,” is the language of a recent re- 
viewer, ‘‘ever commanded such a profusion of 
readers, or was translated into so many languages. 
Such is the universality of its spirit, that no book 
loses less by translation, none has been so fre- 
quently copied in manuscript, and none so oft- 
en printed. King and noble, peasant and pau- 
per, are delighted students of its pages. Philos- 
ophers have humbly gleaned from it, and legis- 
lation has been thankfully indebted to it. Its 
stories charm the child, its hopes inspirit the aged, 
and its promises soothe the bed of death. The 
maiden is wedded under its sanction, and the grave 
is closed under its comforting assurances. Its les- 
sons are the essence of religion, the seminal truths 
of Theology, the first principles of Morals, and the 
Martyrs 
have often bled and been burned for attachment to 
it. It is the theme of universal appeal. In the 
entire range of literature no book is so frequently 
quoted or referred to. The majority of all the 
books ever pv lished have heen in connection with 








it. The Fathers commented upon it, and the subtle 
divines of the Middle Ages refined upon its doc- 
trines. It sustained OxkIGEN’s scholarship anc 
Curysostowm’s rhetoric; it whetted the penetratio: 
of ABELARD, and exercised the keen ingenuity ot 
Aquinas. It gave life to the revival of letters 
and Dante and Perrarcu reveled in its imagery 
It augmented the erudition of Enasmus, and rouse: 
and blessed the intrepidity of Luruer. Its tem- 
ples are the finest specimens of architecture, an: 
the brightest triumphs of music are associated with 
its poetry. The text of no ancient author has 
summoned into operation such an amount of laboi 
and learning, and it has furnished occasion for th: 
most masterly examples of criticism and comment. 
grammatical investigation and logical analvsis 
It has inspired the English muse with her lofties 
strains. Its beams gladdened Mivrow in his dark- 
ness, and cheered the song of Cowrernr in his sad 
ness. It was the star which guided Cotumpus i 
the discovery of a new world. It furnished th: 
panoply of that Puritan valor which shivered tyr- 
anny in days gone by. It is the magna charta of 
the world’s regeneration and liberties. Such bene- 
factors as FRANCKE, Nerr, Schwartz, and How- 
ARD, the departed CuaLmens, and the livin; 
SHAFTESBURY, are cast in the mould of the Bible 
The records of false religion, from the Koran to th: 
Book of Mormon, have owned its superiority, anc 
surreptitiously purloined its jewels. Among th 
Christian classics it loaded the treasures of Owen, 
charged the fulness of Hooker, barbed the poiny 
of BAXTER, gave colors to the pallet and sw cep 
to the pencil of Bunyan, enriched the fragrant 
fancy of TayLor, sustained the loftiness of Howe, 
and strung the plummet of Epwarps.” 
ANGELS, 

“Tt is remarkable,” says an anonymous essay- 
ist, ‘‘that the painters have never given colored 
wings to their angels. The temptation would seem 
to be great; the pallet looks like a wing ready 
made; and yet they have not given way to it. 
No; the angel is the angel of one’s infancy. -th 
blooming, white-vested boy with the spotles: 
wings, and thus is he painted by the Guidos and 
Correggios. 

‘* We think we see him now, looking out of on 
of their divine pictures,“ voung, blooming, inno- 
cent, natural as unconscious perfection, beautiful 
as truth, He is a boy on a noble scale, but stil] 
human; and his large curls are tawny with the 
noons of Paradise. 

** An angel is the chorister of heaven, the page 
of martyrdom, the messenger from the home of 
mothers. He comes to the tears of the patient, and 
is in the blush of a noble anger. He kisses the 
hand that gives an alms. He talks to parents of 
their departed children, and smoothes the pillow of 
sickness, and supports the cheek of the prisoner 
against the wall, and is the knowledge and com- 
fort which a heart has of itself when nobody else 
knows it, anc is the play-fellow of hope, and the 
lark of aspiration, and the lily in the dusk of ad- 
versity.” 

GROWING OLD DECENTLY. 

‘This journey to England,’’ wrote Danie) 
WEBsTER to the late Dr. Cuovnrs, when the lat- 
ter was about to visit Europe with his pupils, ‘* will 
do the lads great good; it will furnish them mat- 
ter for thought in future life, and if they improve 
this opportunity, # will teach them, what so few un- 
derstand, how to grow old decently. An ignorant, 
uncultivated man is a poor affair; the tailor can 
pad out his wasted form, but nothing except early 
acquirements and good sentiments can make fine 
old age.” 

WHITTLING, 

Brother Jonathan, snubbed by British travel- 
ers, is not perhaps aware what high authority 
he has to keep him in countenance in his littl 
eccentricity of whittling. The following anec- 
dote of NAPOLEON occurs in a London journal of 
the year 1813: ‘‘An eminent artist now livin; 
was visiting Paris during the short peace, and 
among other places went to see the room where the 
Senate assembled. There was a chair of state at 
one end of it, and the person who showed the room, 
pointed to one of the arms of it, which was new. 
‘Do you see, Monsieur,’ said he, ‘that new arm ?’ 
‘Yes; but what is there remarkable in a new arm ? 
I suppose it was broken by accident.’ ‘No, Sir: 
the remarkable thing about that arm is, that it is 
renewed once in so many weeks.’ *‘ Renewed once 
in so many weeks! For what, pray?’ ‘Sir, when 
the First Consul sits in that chair, he has a trick, 
while the senators are speaking or deliberating, of 
taking a penknife from off the table, and hacking 
the right arm with it til] the surface is reduced to 
splinters. Every now and then we'renew it with- 
out saying any thing, and when the First Consul 
has repeated his operation sufficiently we mak 
him another.’” 

With Bonaparte the habit was attributed to ex 
cess of nervous action. The same incitement would 
not be far wide of the mark with Jonathan, It is 
not that he 

* Whittles as he goes for want of thought.” 
It is restlessness, not laziness, which induces hii 
to ply the jacknife. He is so apt to work thu! I} 
must be doing something. 
WOMEN, 

It is to a female pen, we believe, that ™* 
this eloquent tribute to the sex: 

Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 
Ye are dew-drops whose lustre iHlumines the thorn, 
And rayless that night is, that morning unble ~ 
Where no beam in your eye lights up peace In the bres: *, 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart; 
"Tis her's o'er the couch of misfortune to bend, 
In fondness a lover, in firmness 4 friend ; 
And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 
From woman receives both refinement an?’ 
And adorn’d by the bays, or enwreath'd with the willor, 
Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow 

ARMY HUSBANDS, 

As Surripan, in his faree of St, Patrick's Jay. 
has it, ‘‘ A husband that may wed you to-day, and 
he sont to the Lord knows where hefore night ; 
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then in a twelvemonth, perhaps, to come home 
like a Colossus, with one leg at New York and the 
other at Chelsea Hospital.” 

HISTORY IN A REPARTEE. 

It is not often that so conclusive an historical 
argument can be summed up in a witticism as in 
the actor Qury’s reply to a disputant in a conver- 
sation on the execution of Charles I. ‘ By what 
laws,” asked his opponent, ‘‘ was the King put to 
death by his subjects?” ‘* By all the laws,” was 
Quin’s reply; ‘‘the monarch had left them.” 

CHARITY. 

‘« He who does not provide for his own house,” 
says St. Paut, “is worse than an infidel.” ‘‘ And 
I think,” is the comment of Dean Swirt, ‘“‘ he who 
provides only for his own house is just equal with 
an infidel.” 

CooL. 

Some one was mentioning in CHARLES LAMB’s 
presence the céld-heartedness of the DuKE oF 
CUMBERLAND in restraining the Duchess from 
rushing up to the embrace of her son, whom she 
had not seen for a considerable time, and insisting 
on her receiving him in state. ‘‘ How horribly 
cold it was,” remarked the narrator. ‘‘ Yes,”’ said 
Lamb, in a fit of his stammering, ‘‘ but you know 
he is the Duke of Cu-cum-ber-land.” 

A HARD-WORKED MAN. 

‘‘What man,” asks CARLYLE, “either in God’s 
service or the Devil’s, as himself chooses it, is not 
hard worked.” 

DIRGE, 
She is still, she is cold 
On the bridal couch, 
One stept tothe white death-bed, 
And one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel—and one, 
Oh where? 
The dark arrow fled 
In the noon. 





THE POOR CLARE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

DecemMBeR 12, 1747. My life has been 
strangely bound up with extraordinary inci- 
dents, some of which occurred before I had any 
connection with the principal actors in them, 
or, indeed, before I even knew of their exist- 
ence. I suppose most old men are, like me, 
more given to look back upon their own career 
with a kind of fond interest and affectionate re- 
membrance, than to watch the events—though 
these may have far more interest for the multi- 
tude—immediately passing before their eyes. 
If this should be the ease with the generality of 


If Iam to enter upon that strange story con- 
nected with poor Lucy, I must begin a long 
way back. I myself only came to the knowl- 
edge of her family history after I knew her; 
but, to make the tale clear to any one else, I 
must arrange events in the order in which they 
occurred—not that in which I became acquaint- 
ed with them. 

There is a great old hall in the northeast of 
Lancashire, in a part they call the Trough of 
Bolland, adjoining that other district named 
Craven. Starkey Manor House is rather like a 
number of rooms clustered round a gray mass- 
ive old keep than a regularly-built hall. In- 
deed, I suppose that the house only consisted 
of the great tower in the centre in the days 
when the Scots made their raids terrible as far 
south as this; and that after the Stuarts came 
in, and there was a little more security of prop- 
erty in those parts, the Starkeys of that time 
added the lower building, which runs, two sto- 
ries high, all round the base of the keep. There 
has been a grand garden laid out in my days on 
the southern slope near the house; but when I 
first knew the place, the kitchen-garden at the 
farm was the only piece of cultivated ground 
belonging to it. The deer used to come within 
sight of the drawing-room windows, and might 
have browsed quite close up to the house, if 
they had not been too wild and shy. Starkey 
Manor House itself stood on a projection or 
peninsula of high land, jutting out from the 
abrupt hills that form the sides of the Trough 
of Bolland. These hills were rocky and bleak 
enough toward their summit; lower down they 
were clothed with tangled copse- wood and green 
depths of fern, out of which a gray giant of an 
ancient forest tree would tower here and there, 
throwing up its ghastly white branches, as if in 
imprecation, to the sky. These trees, they told 
me, Were the remnants of that forest which ex- 
isted in the days of the heptarchy, and were 
even then noted as landmarks. No wonder 
that their upper and more exposed branches 
were leafless, and that the dead bark had peel- 
ed away, from sapless old age. 

Not far from the house there were a few cot- 
tages, apparently of the same date as the keep, 
probably built for some retainers of the family, 
who sought shelter—they and their families and 
their small flocks and herds—at the hands of 
their feudal lord. Some of them had pretty 
much fallen to decay. They were built in a 
strange fashion. Strong beams had been sunk 
firm in the ground at the requisite distance, 
and their other ends had been fastened togeth- 
er, two and two, so as to form the shape of one 
of those rounded wagon-headed gipsy tents, only 
very much larger. The spaces between were 
filled with mud, stones, osiers, rubbish, mortar 
—any thing to keep out the weather. The fires 
were made in the centre of these rude dwellings, 
a hole in the roof forming the only chimney. 
No Highland ‘hut, no Irish cabin could be of 
rougher construction. 








The owner of this property at the beginning 
of the preserit century was a Mr. Patrick Byrne 
Starkey. His family had kept to the old faith, 
and were stanch Roman Catholics, esteeming it 
even a sin to marry any one of Protestant de- 
scent, however willing he or she might have 
been to embrace the Romish religion. Mr. 
Patrick Starkey’s father had been a follower of 
James the Second; and, during the disastrous 
Irish campaign of that monarch, he had fallen 
in love with an Irish beauty, a Miss Byrne, as 
zealous for her religion and for the Stuarts as 
himself. He had returned to Ireland after his 
escape to France, and married her, bearing her 
back to the Court at St. Germains. But some 
license on the part of the disorderly gentlemen 
who surrounded King James in his exile, had 
insulted his beautiful wife and disgusted him ; 
so he removed from St. Germains to Antwerp, 
in Belgium, whence, in a few years’ time, he 
quietly returned to Starkey Manor House, some 
of his Lancashire neighbors having lent their 
good offices to reconcile him to the powers that 
were. He was as firm a Roman Catholic as 
ever, and as stanch an advocate for the Stuarts 
and the divine rights of kings; but his religion 
almost amounted to asceticism, and the conduct 
of those with whom he had been brought in such 
close contact at St. Germains would little bear 
the inspection of a stern moralist. So he gave 
his allegiance where he could not give his es- 
teem, and learned to respect sincerely the up- 
right and moral character of one whom he yet 
regarded as an usurper. King William’s gov- 
ernment had little need to fear such anone. So 
he returned, as I have said, with a sobered 
heart and impoverished fortunes, to his ances- 
tral house, which had fallen sadly to ruin while 
the owner had been a courtier, a soldier, and 
an exile. The roads into the Trough of Bol- 
land were little more than cart-ruts. Indeed, 
the way up to the house lay along a plowed 
field before you came to the deer-park. Madam, 
as the country-folk used to call Mrs. Starkey, 
rode on a pillion behind her husband, holding 
on to him with a light hand by his leather rid- 
ing-belt. Little Master (he that was afterward 
Squire Patrick Byrne Starkey) was held on to 
his pony by a serving-man. A woman past 
middle age walked with a firm and strong step 
by the cart that held much of the baggage; and, 
high up on the mails and boxes, sate a girl of 
dazzling beauty, perched lightly on the topmost 
trunk, and swaying herself fearlessly to and fro, 
as the cart rocked and shook in the heavy roads 
of late autumn. The girl wore the Antwerp 
faille, or black Spanish mantle over her head, 
and altogether her appearance was such that 
the old cottager who described the procession to 
me many years after, said that all the country- 
folk took her for a foreigner. Some dogs, and 
the boy who held them in charge, made up the 
company. ‘They rode silently along, looking 
with grave, serious eyes at the people, who came 
out of the scattered cottages to bow or courtesy 
to the real squire ‘‘come back at last,” and 
gazed after them with gaping wonder, not dead- 
ened by the sound of the foreign language in 
which the few necessary words that passed 
among them were spoken. One lad, called 
from his staring by the Squire to come and help 
about the cart, accompanied them to the Manor 
House. He said that when the lady had de- 
scended from her pillion, the middle-aged wo- 
man whom I have described as walking while 
the others rede, stepped quickly forward, and 
taking Madam Starkey (who was of a slight 
and delicate figure) in her arms, she lifted her 
over the threshold, and sat her down in her hus- 
band’s house, at the same time uttering a pas- 
sionate and outlandish blessing. The Squire 
stood by, smiling gravely at first; but when the 
words of blessing were pronounced, he took off 
his fine feathered hat and bent his head. The 
girl with the black mantle stepped onward into 
the shadow of the dark hall, and kissed the 
lady’s hand; and that was all the lad could tell 
to the group that gathered round him on his re- 
turn, eager to hear all, and to know how much 
the Squire had given him for his services. 

From all I could gather, the Manor House 
was in the most dilapidated state at the time of 
the Squire’s return. The stout gray walls re- 
mained firm and entire; but the inner cham- 
bers had been used for all kinds of purposes. 
The great withdrawing-room had been a barn; 
the state tapestry-chamber had held wool, and 
soon. But, by-and-by, they were cleared out; 
and if the Squire had no money to spend on new 
furniture, he and his wife had the knack of mak- 
ing the best of the old. He was no despicable 
joiner ; she had a kind of grace in whatever she 
did, and imparted.an air of elegant picturesque- 
ness to whatever she touched. Besides, they 
had brought many rare things from the Conti- 
nent; perhaps I should rather say, things that 
were rare in that part of England—carvings, 
and crosses, and beautiful pictures. And then, 
again, wood was plentiful in the Trough of Bol- 
land, and great log-fires danced and glittered in 
all the dark old rooms, and gave a look of home 
and comfort to every thing. 

Why do I tell you all this? I have little to 
do with the Squire and Madam Starkey; and 
yet I dwell upon them, as if I were unwilling 
to come to the real people with whom my life 
was so strangely mixed up. Madam had been 
nursed in Ireland by the very woman who took 
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in cae. Excepting for the short period | Bridget was still and stern, instead of active 
| and passioriate. ‘The little dog, Mignon, was 


of her own married life, Bridget Fitzgerald had 
never left her nursling. Her marriage—to one 
above her in rank—had been unhappy. Her 
husband had died and left her in even greater 
poverty than that in which she was when he had 
met with her at first. She had one child, the 
beautiful daughter who came riding on the wag- 
on-load of furniture that was brought to the 
Manor House. Madam Starkey had taken her 
again into her service when she became a wid- 
ow. She and her daughter had followed ‘‘ the 
mistress” in all her fortunes; they had lived at 
St. Germains and at Antwerp, and were now 
come to her home in Lancashire. As soon as 
Bridget had arrived there, the Squire gave her 
a cottage of her own, and took more pains in 
furnishing it for her than he did in any thing 
else out of his own house. It was only nomin- 
ally her residence. She was constantly up at 
the great house ; indeed, it was only a short cut 
across the woods from her own home to the 
home of her nursling. Her daughter Mary in 
like manner moved from one house to another 
at her own will. Madam loved both mother 
and child dearly. They had great influence 
over her, and, through her, over her husband. 
Whatever Bridget or Mary willed was sure to 
come to pass. They were not disliked; for, 
though wild and passionate, they were also gen- 
erous by nature. But the other servants were 
afraid of them, as being in secret the ruling 
spirits of the household. The Squire had lost 
his interest in all secular things; Madam was 
gentle, affectionate, andyielding. Both husband 
and wife were tenderly attached to each other 
and to their boy ; but they grew more and more 
to shun the trouble of decision on any point; 
and hence it was that Bridget could exert such 
despotic power. But if every one else yielded 
to her ‘‘ magic of a superior mind,” her daugh- 
ter not unfrequently rebelled. She and her 
mother were too much alike to agree. There 
were wild quarrels between them, and wilder 
reconciliations. There were times when, in the 
heat of passion, they could have stabbed each 
other. At all other times they both—Bridget 
especially—would have willingly laid down their 
lives for one another. Bridget’s love for her 
child lay very deep—deeper than that daughter 
ever knew; or I should think she would never 
have wearied of home as she did, and prayed 
her mistress to obtain for her some situation— 
as waiting-maid—beyond the seas, in that more 
cheerful continental life, among the scenes of 
which so many of her happiest years had been 
spent. She thought, as youth thinks, that life 
would last forever, and that two or three years 
were but a small portion of it to pass away 
from her mother, whose only child she was. 
Bridget thought differently, but was too proud 
ever to show what she felt. If her child wished 
to leave her, why—she should go. But peo- 
ple said Bridget became ten years older in the 
course of two months at this time. She took it 
that Mary wanted to leave her; the truth was, 
that Mary wanted for a time to leave the place 
and to seek some change, and would thankful- 
ly have taken her mother with her. Indeed, 
when Madam Starkey had gotten her a place 
with some grand lady abroad, and the time 
drew near for her to go, it was Mary who clung 
to her mother with passionate embraces, and, 
with floods of tears, declared that she would 
never leave her; and it was Bridget, who at 
last loosened her arms, and, gray and tear- 
less herself, bade her keep her word, and 
go forth into the wide world. Sobbing aloud, 
and looking back continually, Mary went away. 
Bridget was as still as death, scarcely drawing 
her breath, or closing her stony eyes; till at last 
she turned back into her cottage and heaved a 
ponderous old settle against the door. There 
she sat, motionless, over the gray ashes of her 
extinguished fire, deaf to Madam’s sweet voice, 
as she begged leave to enter and comfort her 
nurse. Deaf, stony, and motionless she sat for 
more than twenty hours ; till, for the third time, 
Madam came across the snowy path from the 
great house, carrying with her a young spaniel, 
which had been Mary’s pet up at the Hall, and 
which had not ceased all night long to seek for 
its absent mistress, and to whine and moan after 
her. With tears Madam told this story, through 
the closed door—tears excited by the terrible 
look of anguish, so steady, so immovable—so 
the same to-day as it was yesterday—on her 
nurse’s face. The little creature in her arms 
began to utter its piteous cry, as it shivered with 
the cold. Bridget stirred ; she moved—she list- 
ened. Again that long whine; she thought it 
was for her daughter ; and what she had denied 
to her nursling and mistress she granted to the 
dumb creature that Mary had cherished. She 
opened the door and took the dog from Madam’s 
arms. Then Madam came in, and kissed and 
comforted the old woman, who took but little 
notice of her or any thing. And sending up 
Master Patrick to the Hall for fire and food, the 
sweet young lady never left her nurse all that 
night. Next day, the Squire himself came down, 
carrying a beautiful foreign picture ; Our Lady 
of the Holy Heart, the Papists call it. It is a 
picture of the Virgin, her heart pierced with ar- 
rows, each arrow representing one of her great 
woes. That picture hung in Bridget’s cottage 
when I first saw her; I have that picture now. 














Years went on. Mary was still abroad. 


indeed her darling. I have heard that she talk- 
ed to it continually, although, to most people, 
she was so silent. The Squire and Madam 
treated her with the greatest consideration, and 
well they might; for to them she was as devo- 
ted and faithful as ever. Mary wrote pretty 
often, and seemed satisfied with her life. But 
at length the letters ceased—I hardly know 
whether before or after a great and terrible sor- 
row came upon the house of the Starkeys. The 
Squire sickened of a putrid fever; and Madam 
caught it in nursing him, and died. You may 
be sure Bridget let no other woman tend her but 
herself; and in the very arms that had received 
her at her birth, that sweet young woman laid 
her head down and gave up her breath. The 
Squire recovered, in a fashion. He was never 
strong—he had never the heart to smile again. 
He fasted and prayed more than ever; and peo- 
ple did say that he tried to cut off the entail, 
and leave all the property away to found a mon- 
astery abroad, of which he prayed that some day 
little Squire Patrick might be the reverend fa- 
ther. But he could not do this, for the strict- 
ness of the entail and the laws against the Pa- 
pists. So he could only appoint gentlemen of 
his own faith as guardians to his son, with many 
charges about the lad’s soul, and a few about 
the land, and the way it was to be held while 
he was a minor. Of course, Bridget was not 
forgotten. He sent for her as he lay on his 
death-bed, and asked her if she would rather 
have a sum down, or have a small annuity set- 
tled upon her. She said at once she would 
have a sum down; for she thought of her daugh- 
ter, and how she could bequeath the money to 
her, whereas an annuity would have died with 
her. So the Squire left her her cottage for life, 
and a fair sum of money. And then he died 
with as ready and willing a heart as, I suppose, 
ever any gentleman took out of this world with 
him. The young Squire was carried off by his 
guardians, and Bridget was left alone. 

I have said that she had not heard from Mary 
for some time. In her last letter she had told 
of traveling about with her mistress, who was 
the English wife of some great foreign officer, 
and had spoken of her chances of making a good 
marriage, without naming the gentleman’s name, 
keeping it rather back as a pleasant surprise to 
her mother, his station and fortune being, as I 
had afterward reason to know, far superior to 
any thing she had a right to expect. Then 
came a long silence; and Madam was dead, 
and the Squire was dead ; and Bridget’s heart 
was gnawed by anxiety, and she knew not whom 
to ask for news of her child. She could not 
write, and the Squire had managed her commu- 
nication with her daughter. She walked off to 
Hurst; and got a good priest there—one whom 
she had known at Antwerp—to write for her. 
But no answer came. It was like crying into 
the awful stillness of night. 

One day Bridget was missed by those neigh- 
bors who had been accustomed to mark her 
out-goings and in-comings. She had never 
been sociable with any of them; but the sight 
of her had become a part of their daily lives, 
and slow wonder arose in their minds, as morn- 
ing after morning came, and her house-door 
remained closed, her window dead from any glit- 
ter or light of fire within. At length some one 
tried the door; it was locked. ‘Two or three 
laid their heads together, before daring to look 
in through the blank, unshuttered window. 
But, at last, they summoned up courage; and 
then saw that Bridget’s absence from their little 
world was not the result of accident or death, 
but of premeditation. Such small articles of 
furniture as could be secured from the effects 
of time and damp by being packed up, were 
stowed away in boxes. The picture of the 
Madonna was taken down, and gone. In a 
word, Bridget had stolen away from her home, 
and left no trace where she was departed. I 
knew afterward that she and her little dog 
had wandered off on the long search for her lost 
daughter. She was too illiterate to have faith 
in letters, even had she had the means of writ- 
ing and sending many. But she had faith in 
her own strong:love, and believed that her pas- 
sionate instinct would guide her to her child. 
Besides, foreign travel was no new thing to her, 
and she could speak enough of French to ex- 
plain the object of her journey, and had more- 
over the advantage of being, from her faith, a 
welcome object of charitable hospitality at many 
adistant convent. But the country people round 
Starkey Manor House knew nothing of all this. 
They wondered what had become of her, in a 
torpid, lazy fashion, and then left off thinking 
of her altogether. Several years passed. Both 
Manor House and cottage were deserted. The 
young Squire lived far away, under the direc- 
tion of his guardians. There were inroads of 
wool and corn into the sitting-rooms of the Hall; 
and some low talk, from time to time, among the 
hinds and country-people, whether it would not 
be as well to break into old Bridget’s cottage, 
and save such of her goods as were left from the 
moth and rust which must be making sad hav- 
oc. But this idea was always quenched by the 
recollection of her strong character and passion- 
ate anger; and tales of her masterful spirit, and 
vehement force of will, were whispered about, 
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till the very thought of offending her, by touch- 
ing any article of hers, became invested with a 
kind of horror; it was believed that, dead or 
alive, she would not fail to avenge it. 

Suddenly she came home, with as little noise 
or note of preparation as she had departed. 
One day some one noticed a thin, blue curl of 
smoke ascending from her chimney. Her door 
stood open to the noonday sun; and ere many 
hours had elapsed, some one had seen an old 
travel and sorrow-stained woman dipping her 
pitcher in the well, and said that the dark, sol- 
emn eyes that looked up at him were more like 
Bridget Fitzgerald’s than any one’s else in this 
world; and yet, if it were she, she looked as if 
she had been scorched in the flames of hell, so 
brown, and scared, and fierce a creature did she 
seem. By-and-by many saw her; and those 
who met her eye once, cared not to be caught 
looking at her again. She had got into the 
habit of perpetually talking to herself; nay, 
more, answering herself, and varying her tones 
according to the side she took at the moment. 
It was no wonder that those who dared to listen 
outside her door at night believed that she held 
converse with some spirit; in short, she was un- 
consciously earning for herself the dread reputa- 
tion of a witch. 

Her little dog, which had wandered half over 
the Continent with her, was her only compan- 
ion—a dumb remembrancer of happier days. 
Once he was ill, and she carried him more than 
three miles to ask about his management from 
one who had been groom to the last Squire, and 
had then been noted for his skill in all diseases 
of animals. Whatever this man did, the dog 
recovered ; and they who heard her thanks, in- 
termingled with blessings (that were rather 
promises of good fortune than prayers), looked 
grave at his good luck when, next year, his 
ewes twinned, and his meadow-grass was heavy 
and thick. 

Now it so happened that, about the year sev- 
enteen hundred and eleven, one of the guardians 
of the young Squire, a certain Sir Philip Tem- 
pest, bethought him of the good shooting there 
must be on his ward’s property ; and, in conse- 
quence, he brought down four or five gentlemen 
of his friends to stay for a week or two at the 
Hall. From all accounts, they roystered and 
spent pretty freely. I never heard any of their 
names but one, and that was Squire Gisborne’s. 
He was hardly a middle-aged man then; he had 
been much abroad, and there, I believe, he had 
known Sir Philip Tempest, and done him some 
service. He was a daring and dissolute fellow 
in those days; careless and fearless, and one 
who would rather be in a quarrel than out of it. 
He had his fits of ill-temper besides, when he 
would spare neither man nor beast. Otherwise, 
those who knew him well, used to say he had a 
good heart, when he was neither drunk, nor an- 
gry, nor in any way vexed. He had altered 
much when I came to know him. 

One day the gentlemen had all been out 
shooting, and with but little success, I believe ; 
any how, Mr. Gisborne had had none, and was 
in a black humor accordingly. He was coming 
home, having his gun loaded, sportsman-like, 
when little Mignon crossed his path, just as he 
turned out of the wood by Bridget’s cottage. 
Partly for wantonness, partly to vent his spleen 
upon some living creature, Mr. Gisborne took 
his gun, and fired—he had better have never 
fired gun again, than aimed that unlucky shot. 
He hit Mignon; and at the creature’s sudden 
cry Bridget came out, and saw at a glance what 
had been done. She took Mignon up in her 
arms, and looked hard at the wound; the poor 
dog looked at her with his glazing eyes, and 
tried to wag his tail and lick her hand, all cov- 
ered with blood. Mr. Gisborne spoke in a kind 
of sullen penitence : 

““You should have kept the dog out of my 
way; a little poaching varmint.” 

At this very moment Mignon stretched out 
his legs, and stiffened in her arms—her lost 
Mary’s dog, who had wandered and sorrowed 
with her for years. She walked right into Mr. 
Gisborne’s path, and fixed his unwilling, sullen 
look with her dark and terrible eye. 

‘*Those never throve that did me harm,” 
said she. ‘I’m alone in the world, and help- 
less; the more do the Saints in Heaven hear 
my prayers. Hear me, ye blessed ones! hear 
me while [ ask for sorrow on this bad, cruel 
man. He has killed the only creature that 
loved me—the dumb beast that I loved. Bring 
down heavy sorrow on his head for that deed, 
O ye Saints! He thought that I was helpless, 
because he saw me lonely and poor; but are not 
the armies of Heaven for such a one as me ?” 

“Come, come,” said he, half-remorseful, 
but not one whit afraid. ‘‘ Here’s a crown to 
buy thee another dog. Take it, and leave off 

cursing! I care none for thy threats.” 

‘*Don't you ?” said she, coming a step closer, 
and changing her imprecatory cry for a whis- 
per which made the game-keeper’s lad, follow- 
ing Mr. Gisborne, creep all over. ‘‘ You shall 
live to see the creature you love best, and who 
alone loves you—ay, a human creature, but as 
innocent and fond as my poor dead darling— 
you shall see this creature, for whom death 
would be too happy, become a terror and a 
loathing to all for this blood’s sake. Hear me, 
© holy Saints, who never fail them that have 
no other help!” 





She threw up her right hand, filled with poor 
Mignon’s life-drops ; they spirted, one or two of 
them, on his shooting-dress—an ominous sight 
to the follower. But the master only langhed 
a little, forced, scornful laugh, and went on to 
the Hall. Before he got there, however, he 
took out a gold piece, and bade the boy carry 
it to the old woman on his return to the village. 
The lad was ‘‘afeared,” as he told me in after 
years; he came to the cottage and hovered 
about, not daring to enter. He peeped through 
the window at last ; and by the flickering wood- 
flame, he saw Bridget kneeling before the pic- 
ture of Our Lady of the Holy Heart, with dead 
Mignon lying between her and the Madonna. 
She was praying wildly, as her outstretched 
arms betokened. The lad shrank away in re- 
doubled terror; and contented himself with 
slipping the gold-piece under the ill-fitting 
door. The next day it was thrown out upon 
the midden; and there it lay, no one daring to 
touch it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gisborne, half curious, half 
uneasy, thought to lessen his uncomfortable 
feelings by asking Sir Philip who Bridget was ? 
He could only describe her—he did not know 
her name. Sir Philip was equally at a loss. 
But an old servant of the Starkeys, who had re- 
sumed his livery at the Hall on this occasion— 
a scoundrel whom Bridget had saved from dis- 
missal more than once during her palmy days 
—said : 

‘¢TIt will be the old witch, that his worship 
means. She needs a ducking, if ever woman 
did, does that Bridget Fitzgerald.” 

‘* Fitzgerald!” said both the gentlemen at 
once. But Sir Philip was the first to continue : 

‘*T must have no talk of ducking her, Dickon. 
Why, she must be the very woman poor Star- 
key bade me have a care of; but when I came 
here last she was gone, no one k@ew where. 
I'll go and see her to-morrow. But mind you, 
Sirrah, if any harm comes to her, or any more 
talk of her being a witch—I've a pack of hounds 
at home, who can follow the scent of a lying 
knave as wel' as ever they followed a dog-fox ; 
so take care how you talk about ducking a faith- 
ful old servant of your dead master’s.” 

‘* Had she ever a daughter ?” asked Mr. Gis- 
borne, after a while. 

‘*T don’t know—yes! I’ve a notion she had ; 
a kind of waiting-woman to Madam Starkey.” 

‘¢ Please your worship,” said humbled Dick- 
on, ‘‘ Mistress Bridget had a daughter —one 
Mistress Mary—who went abroad, and has nev- 
er been heard on since; and folk do say that 
has crazed her mother.” 

Mr. Gisborne shaded his eyes with his hand. 

‘*I could wish she had not cursed me,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ She may have power—no one else 
could.” After a while, he said aloud, no one 
understanding rightly what he meant, ‘‘ Tush! 
it’s impossible!” and called for claret; and he 
and the other gentlemen set-to to a drinking- 
bout. 





A BALLAD OF THE SEA. 


I HAVE seen a fiercer. tempest, 
Known a louder whirlwind blow ; 

I was wreck’d off red Algiers, 
Six-and-thirty years ago. 

Young I was—and yet old seamen 
Were not strong or calm as I; 

While life held such treasures for me, 
I felt sure I could not die. 


Life I struggled for—and saved it ; 
Life alone—and nothing more ; 
Bruised, half dead, alone and helpless, 
I was cast upon the shore. 
I feared the pitiless rocks of Ocean ; 
So the great sea rose—and then 
Cast me from her friendly bosom, 
On the pitiless hearts of men. 


Gaunt and dreary ran the mountains 
With black gorges up the land ; 
Up to where the lonely Desert 
Spreads her burning, dreary sand: 
In the gorges of the mountains, 
On the plain beside the sea, 
Dwelt my stern and cruel masters, 
The black Moors of Barbary. 


Ten long years I toil’d among them, 
Hopeless—as I used to say ; 

Now I know Hope burned within me 
Fiercer, stronger, day by day: 

Those dim years of toil and sorrow 
Like one long, dark dream appear ; 

One long day of weary waiting— 
Then each day was like a year. 


How I curs’d the land—my prison ; 
How I curs’d the serpent sea— 
And the Demon Fate, that shower’d 
All her curses upon me: 
I was mad, I think—God pardon 
Yords so terrible and wild— 
This voyage would have been my last one, 
For I left a wife and child. 


Never did one tender vision 
Fade away before my sight, 

Never once through all my slavery, 
Burning day or dreary night ; 

In my soul it lived, and kept me, 
Now I feel, from black despair, 

And my heart was not quite broken, 
While they lived and bless’d me there. 


When at night my task was over, 
I would hasten to the shore 

(All was strange and foreign inland, 
Nothing I had known before). 





Strange look’d the bleak mountain passes, 
Strange the red glare and black shade, 
And the Oleanders, waving 
To the sound the fountains made. 


Then I gazed at the great Ocean, 
Till she grew a friend again ; 
And because she knew old England, 
I forgave her all my pain: 
So the blue, still sky above me, 
With its white clouds’ fleecy fold, 
And the glimmering stars (though brighter), 
Look’d like home and days of old. 
And a calm would fall upon me, 
Worn, perhaps, with work and pain; 
The wild, hungry longing left me, 
And I was myself again: 
Looking at the silver waters, 
Looking up at the far sky, 
Dreams of home and all I left there 
Floated sorrowfully by. 
A fair face, but pale with sorrow, 
With blue eyes, brimful of tears, 
And the little red mouth, quivering 
With a smile, to hide its fears ; 
Holding out her baby toward me, 
From the sky she look'd on me; 
So it was that I last saw her, 
As the ship put out to sea. 


Sometimes (and a pang would seize me 
That the years were floating on) 

I would strive to paint her, alter’d, 
And the little baby gone: 

She no longer young and girlish, 
The child, standing by her knee, 

And her face, more pale and sadden’d 
With the weariness for me. 


Then I saw, as night grew darker, 
How she taught my child to pray, 
Holding its small hands together, 
For its father, far away ; 
And I felt her sorrow, weighing 
Heavier on me than mine own; 
Pitying her blighted spring-time, 
And her joy so early flown. 
Till upon my hands (now harden’d 
With the rough, harsh toil of years) 
Ritter drops of anguish, falling, 
Woke me from my dream, to tears; 
Woke me as a slave, an outcast, 
Leagues from home, across the deep; 
So—though you may call it childish— 
So I sobbed myself to sleep. 
Well, the years sped on—my sorrow 
Calmer, and yet stronger grown, 
Was my shield against all suffering, 
Poorer, meaner, than her own. 
So my cruel master’s harshness 
Fell upon me all ia vain, 
Yet the tale of what we suffer’d 
Echoed back from main to main. 
You have heard in a far country 
Of a self-devoted band, 
Vow’d to rescue Christian captives 
Pining in a foreign land. 

And these gentle-hearted strangers 
Year by year go forth from Rome, 
In their hands the hard-earned ransom 

To restore some exiles home. 


I was freed: they broke the tidings 
Gently to me; but indeed 
Hour by hour sped on, I knew not 
What the words meant—I was freed! 
Better so, perhaps, while sorrow 
(More akin to earthly things) 
Only strains the sad heart's fibres— 
Joy, bright stranger, breaks the strings. 


Yet at last it rush'd upon me, 
And my heart beat full and fast ; 
What were now my years of waiting, 
What was all the dreary past? 
Nothing, to the impatient throbbing 
I must bear across the sea ; 
Nothing to the eternal hours 
Still between my home and me! 


How the voyage pass'd, I know not; 
Strange it was once more to stand 
With my countrymen around me, 
And to clasp an English hand. 
But, through all, my heart was dreaming 
Of the first words I should hear, 
In the gentle voice that echoed 
Fresh as ever, on my ear. 


Should I see her start of wonder, 
And the sudden truth arise, 

Flushing all her face, and lightening 
The dimm’d splendor of her eyes? 

Oh! to watch the fear and doubting 
Stir the silent depths of pain, 

And the rush of joy—then melting 
Into perfect peace again. 


And the child!—but why remember 
Foolish fancies that I thought ? 
Every tree and every hedge-row 
From the well-known past I brought: 
I would picture my dear cottage, 
See the crackling wood-fire burn, 
And the two beside it, seated, 
Watching, waiting my return. 
So, at last we reach'd the harbor. @ 
I remember nothing more 
Till I stood, my sick heart throbbing 
With my hand upon the door. 
There I paused—I heard her speaking ; 
Low, soft, murmuring words she said; 
Then I first knew the dumb terror 
I had had, lest she were dead. 


It was evening in late autumn, 
And the gusty wind blew chill ; 
Autumn leaves were falling round me, 
And the red sun lit the hill. 
Six-and-twenty years are vanish’d 
Since then—I’m old and gray— 
But I never told to mortal 
What I saw, until this day. 





She was seated by the fire, 
In her arms she held a child, 
Whispering baby-words caressing, 
And then, looking up, she smiled. 
Smiled on him who stood beside her— 
Oh! the bitter truth was told! 
In her look of trusting fondness 
I had seen the look of old. 


But she rose and turned toward me 
(Cold and dumb I waited there), 
With a shriek of fear and terror, 
And a white face of despair, 
He had been an ancient comrade— 
Not a single word we said, 
While we gazed upon each other, 
He the living: I the dead! ' 


I drew, nearer, nearer to her, 
And I took her trembling hand, 
Looking on her white face, looking 
That her heart might understand 
All the love and all the pity 
That my lips refused to say! 
I thank God no thought save sorrow 
Rose in our crush’d hearts that day. 


Bitter tears that desolate moment, 
Bitter, bitter tears we wept 
We three broken hearts together, 
While the baby smiled and slept. 
Tears alone—no words were spoken, 
Till he—till her husband said 
That my boy (I had forgotten 
The poor child), that he was dead. 


Then at last I rose, and, turning, 
Wrung his hand, but made no sign; 
And I stoop'd and kiss’d her forehead 
Once more, as if she were mine. 
Nothing of farewell I utter’d, 
Save in broken words to pray 
That God in His great love would bless her— 
Then in silence pass’d away. 


Over the great restless ocean 
For twenty and six years I roam; 
All my comrades, old and weary, 
Have gone back to die at home. 
Home! yes, I shall reach a haven, 
I, too, shall reach home and rest; 
I shall find her waiting for me 
With our baby on her breast. 





RICHARD FARQUERSON’S FORTUNE. 
RELATED TO HIS CHILDREN. 





1. 

Ir was in the fever-time, that dreadful season 
which you must all remember, that I left home. 

I came in one night to my tea as usual, at 
half-past six—a rainy, unwholesome night it 
was—and found my father sitting over thé fire 
with his head aching, and deadly sick: he was 
just beginning in the fever. Ten days after, 
he was in his coffin. There we all were—six 
of us at home, little and big—and nobody to 
earn bread forus. What were we todo? My 
mother—she was a high-spirited, proud woman, 
who had been decently bred and_nsed to com- 
fort in her young days—looked at us dry-eyed. 
I distinctly remember her saying, the evening 
after my father was buried, as we sat about the 
fire just after tea: ‘‘ Children, there must be 
something done; your father has left us no- 
thing but debts, and we can not starve.” 

Some of us were old enough then to dislike 
the mad speculation my father had undertaken ; 
I say mad, because it was impossible we could 
know so early how well it would turn out for us. 
The first idea was, of course, to close the shopf™®- 
and seck some quiet, private occupation. My 
mother thought of dress-making; but several 
people came and asked her to try it—selling the 
fish and game, I mean—and after a few days’ 
consideration she determined todoso. I don't 
know that any of us objected, or that our friends 
fell off in consequence. A manwho understood 
the trade came from London and managed it, 
and my mother kept the books. She was a very 
clever, upright woman; and though I have 
come across many clever women in my lifetime, 
I never yet met one who was her equal. In 
the course of eight years she brought up her 
family—Willy, the youngest, died four months 
after my father—paid off every farthing of pre- 
viously accumulated debt, and laid by a suffi- 
cient maintenance for her old age: then she 
shut up the shop. Are we ashamed of it now? 
Most certainly not. If ever—being a man of 
prope.ty—I am carried away by the vanity of 
imitating my betters, and desire to bear a coat 
of arms on my carriage, I shall take for my 
crest a crayfish with the motto, ‘‘By this I 
rise.” 

The young ones got a better education than 
I had the chance of. I was fifteen when my 
father died, and had just been apprenticed to a 
printer. I hated the business, and asked my 
master if he would cancel my indentures. He 
said he would if my mother agreed, thinking that 
I was going to help her in the business, though 
that was a long way from my intentions, and 
from hers too; for she never suffered any one 
of us to go near the shop. My sisters went to 
the best schools in the town (and here let me 
acknowledge that, knowing our former position 
and our present difficulties, every where friends 
turned up for us); they had all they wanted as 
far as books and masters went. My mother 
used to say, ‘‘ Children, I can not give you a for- 
tune, but I will give you an education suitable 
to the station in which you were born, and you 
must each work your way back to it for your- 
selves.” We have all done so, thanks to her! 
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I had no distinct idea when I left home of what 
I wanted to become. Adventure and change 
were the vague hankerings in my mind; at all 
events, I did not want to be a printer. I told 
her so one Sunday night, when all the chil- 


‘dren but Maggie had gone to bed. She looked 


rather puzzled, and asked, ‘‘ Then what do you 
want to be, Richard ?” 

I said I did not exactly know, but thought I 
should like to be a merchant. She did not 
speak decidedly, but conveyed that to get into a 
merchant’s office required a very high premium. 
Now, in some book or other—I ought to recol- 
lect it, but don’t—I had read of a man earning 
his way to great wealth from a beginning of 
half-a-crown. J started in life with threepence- 
halfpenny. No more was said then; but I gave 
my mother two kisses instead of one that night 
when I went to bed; and, as soon as it began 
to dawn in the morning, I got up and ran away 
from home. 

il. 

And this is what I began life with. My 
black cloth Sunday-trowsers with threepence- 
halfpenny in the pocket, black jacket and waist- 
coat, one shirt on my back and another in my 
bundle; also, two extra pairs of socks; and 
Maggie's present to me on my last birthday—a 
little shilling Testament; that was all, so far as 
I recollect. 

It did not enter into my head at first what 
sore hearts I should make at home by my flight ; 
but Maggie has told me since that great was the 
dismay when it was found out that I was gone. 
My mother hoped for a week or two that I 
should come back, and fretted continually ; but 
at length she made up her mind to it, and said: 
‘* Richard is an honest lad, and he has a good 
spirit; he will not starve.” 

I did not starve, but very near it, as you shall 
hear. It was a Monday morning in September 
when [I ran away; a very raw morning, driz- 
zling and misty. I could not have chosen a 
worse time if [ had looked out for it. I started 
straight along the road, stopping now and then 
to look at the guide-posts. ‘The first said, 
‘London 189 miles;” that was a long tramp, 
but I kept my eye on the end of it, not on the 
hardships by the way, or [ sheuld never have 
got there at all, I took my breakfast in a 
wheat-field, where the grain was half ripe, my 
dinner the same, and my supper the same: it 
did very well, oniy I am afraid it was not hon- 
est, though [ had done it fifty times before with- 
out a qualm when I was not hungry. At night- 
fall I was at a distance from any village, and 
the drizzle had changed to an even down-pour. 
{ was glad to come in sight of a roadside inn. 
I meant to beg shelter for the night in some of 
the out-buildings. I was big enough and strong 
cnough to rough it and not care, looking to the 
end—mind, always to the end. There were 
some grooms and people‘ hanging about the 
doorway, waiting for the night-coach, which 
changed horses there; and besides them, a gen- 
tleman with a carpet-bag, waiting to be taken up 
by it. He stared at me very hard, as many peo- 
ple had done in the course of my day’s journey, 
and at last said very smartly, ‘‘ You're a runa- 
way, my lad, arn’t you? Tell truth, and shame 
the devil! Iran away from school myself; it 
is enough to make a fellow run away! Are 
you going to sea? I went to sea—runaways 
always do; but I came back.” He took it all 
for granted, asking his questions and answering 
them in a breath. The coach arrived as he 
was speaking; and he immediately bustled off, 
and mounted to the only vacant seat on the roof; 
and then called to me to hand him up his car- 
pet-bag, which I did, and he threw me sixpence 
for my trouble, thus increasing my capital to 
ninepence-halfpenny. The coach drove away 
in a few minutes, but stopped before it had gone 
fifty yards, and the strange man screamed out 
at the top of a stentorian voice, ‘* Here, you 
runaway lad, take that; it'll be of use to you, 
maybe ;” and as the vehicle rolled on, ascrap of 
paper fluttered down into the mud. I took it up, 
thinking of bank-notes, but the paper was too 
thick for that; and when I brought it to the 
lamp over the inn-door, I saw that it was merely 
ihe outside of a letter, with a name and address 

—**Mr. Morley, 18 Great Walton Street, Lon- 
don.” I put it into my pocket, and asked the 
jostler if I might have shelter any where for the 
vight, in the stable or barn? He said he would 
ask his mistress. She was just within the door- 
way, and met the request with a very curt re- 
fusal, and turned round to look at me, as I stood 
outside in the rain, dripping at every angle and 
point. Having considered me a minute or two 
in silence, she said, ‘* You've run away, have 
you, young man; how old are you?” Now, 

ven at that age, I was averse to questions. I 
was not going back; and therefore I determined 
to stop interrogatories which might lead to my 
being discovered by one decisive answer: ‘I’m 
old cnough to be my own master ; if you'll give 
me a shelter, I'll be thankful ; if you won't, say 
so, and I'll go elsewhere.” She immediately 
said that I might go in. 

The place where I passed the night was the 
kitchen, clean, warm, and cozy. . I slept like 
a top on the long settle, after a gratuitous sup- 
per of bread, cheese, and ale. I had only to 
answer one more question—was my father liv- 
iug or dead? and the woman was like a mother 


to me when I said that he was dead. In the | 








morning, rested and refreshed, I started on my 
second day's journey. 
I thought of them at home a good deal that 


day. 
Til. 


I got to London on Saturday. Ican not say 
that I was very dilapidated; for I had slept 
under a roof every night, and had fed in the 
cornfields by day. It is surprising how much 
you can go through with a stout heart, youth, 
and health. But having got into the great 
Babel, I found myself alone. Think of that: 
alone and penniless—for all my capital was gone 
now—a/one in London. There was no ripe corn 
growing any where near the steps of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, on which I slept that night. For- 
tunately it was fine, though frosty and chill ; 
and I don’t care to acknowledge now that I 
shed some tears on the old stones, thinking of 
my ...other and the rest of them at home; per- 
haps, also, I was rather hungry: it is most 
likely. I can’t throw any romantic glamour over 
the prosaic facts of that Sunday if I were to talk 
till doomsday. When I woke, stiff and cold, 
the sun was rising, and the houses looked taller 
than they have ever done since; and my last 
idea on falling asleep was my first at waking— 
an idea I did not get rid of all that day—that I 
had got nothing to eat. I attended service at 
St. Martin’s Church in the morning: not look- 
ing quite a mendicant, but very nearly s6; in 
the afternoon [had a siesta in one of the parks; 
and toward evening, memory quickened by ap- 
petite maybe, I bethought myself of Mr. Mor- 
ley and Great Walton Strect. I inquired my 
way, lost it, found it again, and finally came to 
a stand opposite a large important house ; then 
I felt profoundly that I did not look what is 
called ‘‘ respectable :” I was not a weakling, so 
that a four-and-twenty hours’ fast had not ex- 
hausted me ; but my clothes had a weck’s dust 
on them. However, up the steps I went, and 
rang the bell; a livery-servant opened the door, 
and I asked if Mr. Morley was at home. Yes, 
he was; but he never saw company or transact- 
ed business on a Sunday. I was not company, 
and I had no business; but I took the back of 
the letter and asked the servant to carry it to 
his master, which he did. I have heard since 
that he thought I was one of Mr. Morley’s poor 
relations from the country. I waited on the step 
for five minutes or more before he returned, and 
when he did, looked very anxiously for his mes- 
sage, as you may think. 

‘* Master says he’ll see you; comein.” And 
in I went. ‘‘ You'd better leave that here,” in- 
dicating the bundle, ‘‘and rub your shoes on 
the mat.” 

The man was quite civil, being, I believe, 
familiarized with folks coming for help. Mr. 
Morley was a good man. 

I followed him up stairs, and into a room 
where Mr. Morley and two children were sitting 
at a table covered with dessert. Doffing my 
cap at the door, I made a pause there. 

‘*So you’ve got here! I said you did not 
look like turning back,” cried Mr. Morley. 
‘* When did you come?” 

‘** Last night.” 

‘Found your friends ?” 

**T had none to seck.” 

Mr. Morley turned full round and faced me. 
‘¢Come and sit down, and tell me all about it. 
What school was it? Here’s Tom means to 
run away soon; the amusements are so mild. 
At his school they take them to teetotal meet- 
ings by way of fun. Now what’s your griev- 
ance ¢” 

‘*T’ve not run away from school,” said I, 
rather diffidently ; ‘‘ I’ve run away from home 
because there are too many of us for my moth- 
er to keep, and I want to keep myself.” 

‘* What's your name ?” 

** Richard Farquerson.” 

‘*T knew a Farquerson once—James Far- 
querson; he was a rich merchant at one time, 
but he failed. He had a son Richard—any 
thing to you?” 

‘* My grandfather lived in London, but he 
died long ago; it may be the same. He was 
unfortunate in business I have heard my mother 
say—” 

‘His son Richard was unfortunate too, I 
should think; he was a man whose vocation is 
was not to succeed in the world. Low about 
your father ?” 

‘*He was very good-humored and fond of 


company. My mother’s fortune was lost in my | 


grandfather’s failure. She had money left her 
too, but it was wasted; my father lent some, 
and I don’t know how the rest went. My moth- 
er does not speak much about it. We were in 
debt when he died, but she means to pay every 
body in the end.” 

‘*Richard Farquerson—the one I knew— 
liked racing and betting. He settled at War- 
‘leigh when he married, intending to carry on 
business in connection with his father here; but 
they both came to ruin together.” 

I blushed. Warleigh I had come from, but 
I would rather have kept my secret. Mr. Mor- 
ley had his eye upon me. 

‘*You’re Richard Farquerson’s son; I know 
you by that turn of the lip. He stood my good 
friend more than once.” 

** Flow so, Sir?” I ventured to ask. 

‘+ tle was a warning to me,” was the abrupt 
and véry unexpected response. ‘* Where have 











you got your pith and spirit from? not from 
father or grandfather, I vouch for it.” 

‘* From my mother, Sir.” 

‘* She must be one inathousand. I remem~- 
ber your father. I was a lad then in James 
Farquerson’s office. The most lively, thought- 
less, reckless young fellow he was ; looking for- 
ward to a handsome competence, and throwing 
his money about as if it had been chucky-stones. 
We were at the same school; and there he was 
all for tops, kites, marbles, and alecampane. 
We proposed to run away together; but he 
could never make up his mind to climb the 
playground-wall, and I ran away alone. He 
was successively apprenticed to a civil engineer, 
an architect, and an attorney; and each master 
was so obliging as to cancel his indentures after 
the lapse of afew months. Then he went to sea, 
and turned up again, like a bad halfpenny, at 
six weeks’ end: a sea life did not agree with 
him; indeed, nothing did agree with him but 
his ease and his pleasure, so he subsided upon 
a stool in his father’s office. Ihave heard him 
tell the story of his youthful mischances as an 
excellent joke, and have laughed with him and 
thought him a fine fellow, though I had begun 
to go steadily in the mill, and work there. He 
never worked; he used to lie in bed till half 
past ten or eleven o'clock, and be threatened 
through the keyhole with cold pig by his Aunt 
Jane. He had expectations from her, but of- 
fended her.”’ 

‘* Will you have a piece of cake?” asked the 
little girl whom I had noticed at my entrance 
into the room. She was standing in front of 
me with a great wedge of it in her fingers offer- 
ing it to me. I took it, and ate it slowly, not 
as if I were particularly hungry, though every 


crumb was precious; and she watched me with | 


a very earnest attention as if she had never seen 
any thing like me before. I was rather ogre- 
ish, no doubt. Her father ordered the boy who 
sat still at the table, cracking filberts and listen- 
ing with all his might, to pour me out a glass 
of wine, which he did reluctantly. He was a 
pale, small creature, with mean features, and 
not more than ten years old to look at, though 
he was thirteen; the girl was pretty, and pret- 
tily dressed in a white muslin frock and blue 
sash. They were cousins; Cousin Tom and 
Cousin Nellie they called each other. After I 
had drunk the wine, and was listening again to 
what Mr. Morley talked about, his words grew 
involved and indistinct. Willit be believed that 
I fell asleep ? 

When I woke up with a great start, the chil- 
dren were gone, and a servant was bringing in 
candles. I sprang up, and began to stammer 
an apology. 

‘¢ Sit down again; I have not heard all I want 
to hear, or said all I want to say,”” Mr. Morley 
interposed. ‘‘ How many of you did Richard 
Farquerson—did your father leave? Tell me 
all about it.” 

So I began and told him all I knew: how 
things had not prospered with us, and how we 
were getting behindhand with the world when 
my father took it into his head to open that 
shop; what a grievance it was to my mother; 
and how he died of the fever a fortnight after 
it was begun, and left six children unprovided 
for. 

‘Richard Farquerson all over! he was one 
of those careless ne’er-do-wells, who are kept 
by a social providence for the encouragement 
of charitable and indulgent persons. I remem- 
ber how he used to rave against skittish for- 
tune, and swear she had a spite against him, 
when he was doing every thing in his power to 
spite her. And he is dead?” 

‘* Two months ago.” 

Mr. Morley was silent for several minutes ; at 
last he said, suddenly, ‘‘ What do you expect 
from me; what do you want with me? I know 
nothing of you. You've not come begging—I 
can’t offer you a shilling.” 

He evidently expected me to say something 
more, but I did not ; I only got up to go away ; 
indeed, I had no claim on any one. 

‘‘Where are you going to-night—nowhere 
particular perhaps? then you may stay here, if 
you choose. As I said before, your father did 
me a good turn once, and I'll pay it to his son,” 
said Mr. Morley. ‘* Now the first thing you'll 
do will be to write to your mother.” 

‘Td rather not, Sir, until I see my way,” 
said I. I did not want them at home to know 
any thing about me until I could say that I was 
above need and getting on. 

‘Not see your way! It’s straight forward ; 
every body’s way is straight forward, if they 
would only keep to it, instead of edging off in 
search of something grander or pleasanter than 
what they see before them. You'll write to your 
mother, Richard Farquerson, and tell her that 
you are safe and have found a friend; even if 
you don’t tell her more. It is your plain duty, 
Sir; quite as much your duty as it was in the 
first instance to run away. Then we will have 
up the cold beef.” 

I wrote the letter with pen and paper that he 
gave me there and then; but it never went. 
Well, I've been sorry for it since. 

After the cold beef I went to bed in the 
‘‘cousins’ room.” Mr. Morley had hosts of 
couniry relatives who came up to town period- 
ically to be helped on in the world by him ; and 
nntil they got a step, they occupied this little 





green bedroom at the back of the house. When 
I entered Mr. Morley’s office it was supposed 
that I was one of these many poor country-cou- 
sins, until Tom let out the truth. 

IV. 

It was not until I had been away from War- 
leigh six years that I let them know at home 
where I was and what I was doing. To be 
sure, once in every few months I dropped them 
a line to say that I was in the land of the living ; 
but I wanted some day to surprise them all. It 
was a very foolish ambition, and by the time I 
had been six years on the world I found it out. 
I was not going to be rich by any sudden stroke 
of fortune; and if I waited until I grew inde- 
pendent in the ordinary course of events, why, 
I thought, I may wait until I am a middle-aged 
man, and there is no mother left to rejoice over 
me. So just before I went abroad, I wrote hev 
a long letter, telling her all about my doin; 
since I left Warleigh, and promising to go down 
and see them all when I came back from Rio, 
whither I was sent on Mr. Morley’s business. 
Her answer did not come till I was just on th: 
point of sailing; and the nearest word to a re 
proach that she said in it was: ‘* You would 
have spared me many a sleepless night, dear 
Richard, if you had written earlier.” I knev 
her quiet way, and how much pain it hid; and 
I declare those few words cut me up more than 
any others I ever heard. 

Well, I was away at Rio two years—a lon; 
two years they were, I assure you—and when ] 
came back to England I got a holiday, and went 
home to Warleigh for a month. The changes 
in those eight years! In the first place, there 
was the old house converted into a respectable 
place again; the shop had vanished, and was 
become a parlor, where my good mother sat in 
her easy-chair, with her knitting on a little 
yound white marble table, which she told me 
had been the slab once upon a time. Maggie 
laughed about it, calling it her mother’s ‘* van- 
ity ;” and, “Indeed,” says my mother, ‘what 
would have become of you children but for it? 
You ought to feel a respect for it.” And so in 
our hearts we do. Maggie has many a jest 
about what she calls our ‘‘ aquatie origin.” 
‘‘Like Venus, we rise from the sea,” she cries, 
and my mother bids her hush. My mother sees 
no fun in it; to her it was a hard trial, and as 
such will always be remembered. 

Maggie was grown up, and looking old for 
her age, which is only two years more than my 
own ; but you might see she was a predestined 
old maid, even if the mourning ring on her fin- 
ger had not let you partly into the poor girl's 
romance. Marian, my second sister, was mar- 
ried and gone from home; and Lena, the 
youngest, was out as a governess in a great fam- 
ily. But it was Christmas-time, and they both 
came to Warleigh for a few days, and also Hen- 
ry, from his situation in Manchester. 

**T shall perhaps never see all my children 
around me at one time again,” said my mother; 
‘*T am getting old in the world.” But she has 
had us all around her many happy Chrismases 
since then; and some of us with very consider- 
able additions, or encumbrances—which shall 
we call the great boys and girls that are growing 
up about us into men and women so fast, that 
our own youth is quite thrown back into the 
shade? Not encumbrances, I think. 

I had managed Mr. Morley’s affairs at Rio, 
which had got into some entanglement, so much 
to his satisfaction, that when I went back to 
town he let me have a small share in the busi- 
ness, and make ventures on my own account. 
I began to get on then; for my speculations, 
though on a small scale, prospered, and paved 
the way to greater: every body must have a 
beginning. Long before I went out to Rio I 
had vacated the little green ‘‘ cousins’ room” 
for lodgings of my own, but had still continued 
a very frequent guest in Great Walton Street; 
and I had not been there more than twice after 
my return before I made a discovery which did 
not please me, indeed it made me a miserable, 
disconsolate dog for months; it was, that Mr. 
Morley destined his daughter Ellen for her cous- 
inTom. Mr. Morley told me himself one night 
when we were alone in the dining-room; per- 
haps the old man suspected; but no matter. 

Tom Fletcher was one-and-twenty then; a 
pale-faced, undersized, insignificant, poor-spirit- 
ed creature. I could not abide him. Ellen 
was cighteen: a rosebud, a merry, laughing, 
kind, warm-hearted girl she was as ever breath- 
ed; and quite as friendly toward me as she was 
that first night when she gave me the big lump 
of cake out of her hand, and my boy’s heart was 
vowed to her forever for the kindness of the act. 

When Mr. Morley and I went up stairs after 
I had heard the news, I was naturally very dull. 
Tom came in soon after from dining at his club, 
and had tea, Ellen did not like Tom any more 
than I did; and when she was not ridiculing 
him mercilessly (she had a sharp tongue—as 
what woman who is worth a chip has not?) she 
kept him at such a distance that he did not dare 
to speak to her. She was in one of her icy 
moods that night, and Tom would have been 
much more comfortable in a shower-bath than 
he was under her sleety civility. She had fath- 
omed him long ago; but she had promised to 
marry him when almost a child, and before she 
knew what marijing meant. She began to 
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change her mind now, and I was the cause of 
that change. I was as much in love with her 
as a man could be; and if she had a fondness 
for any body besides her father, it was for my- 
self. “We were both well aware of this some 
time before we ventured explicitly to say so. 
It was on this particular evening, if Ellen had 
aot found me out before, that she made the dis- 
covery of my affection for her, though I had not 
my assurance of hers so early. 

“Tom asked her to sing; and instead of mak- 

ing any of the thousand-and-one excuses that 
girls are generally so ready with, she simply re- 
plied that she was not in the humor. If Tom 
had not been such a mean scoundrel, I could 
1ave pitied him for the contemptuous coldness 
that Ellen threw into all she said to him, though 
that was little enough; but Tom knew that her 
father was on his side, and bore it philosoph- 
ically enough. He confided to me—I could 
have beaten his infatuated vanity out of him 
with relish—that Nellie was crazed in love with 
him; but as she was quite safe for him, he 
should take a little longer time to sow his wild 
oats. He had set up a house of his own at a 
short distance from town, and there he received 
his own kind of company that he could not bring 
to his uncle’s house—very low company it gen- 
erally was. It used to throw me into the wild- 
est rage to think that my pure little Ellen could 
ever be the wife of such a creature; and if I had 
not seen her so thoroughly set against him, I 
don't know what I might not have done. 

Tom left before me that evening; and when 
he was gone, Ellen recovered her good-humor ; 
she would sing for me with once asking. I can 
not exactly tell how it came about, but Mr. Mor- 
ley having dropped asleep in his easy-chair, we 
began to talk together in an undertone by the 
piano, and I told her about all of them at home, 
which I had never done before. She listened 
with a great deal of interest, and asked a good 
many questions respecting my mother and sis- 
ters; and how I had enjoyed going home after 
so long an absence. And I said, ‘‘ It was very 
pleasant to be there, Nellie; but I was glad to 
come back here: it always seems home to me 
most where you are now.” She turned very 
red, and looked away as she shut up the music- 
book. I was startled at what I had said, for 
she seemed frightened, and I did not know 
whether she was angry or not. ‘Nellie, are 
you angry with me ?”’ I whispered, catching one 
of her hands in mine and holding it fast. 

She was very white now, and her eyes were 
shining as if there were tears in them; but 
‘*You had better go away, Richard,” was all 
she said, and she gave a hurried glance at her 
father. I was very much disposed to linger, but 
she reiterated, ‘‘Go, Richard; go now!” She 
remembered her miserable tie to her cousin 
Tom; while I, for a moment, felt that I was 
not acting right by my benefactor. Afterward, 

- when it came to the point of seeing the woman 
I loved sacrificed to an evil-minded .man, who 
would break her heart, I threw that and every 
other consideration to the winds, and spoke out. 
But the time was not yet ripe for that. 

Vi. 

Another year went over our heads, during 
which interval Mr. Morley retired almost entire- 
ly from the management of his commercial af- 
fairs, leaving them in the hands of Tom Fletch- 
‘r. I was surprised how my good friend, who, 
in other matters, was an acute, far-sighted man, 
could be so hoodwinked to his nephew's real 
character and pursuits. Perhaps it might be 
that he had become habituated to him by long 
dependence, and the young man was too cau- 
tious ever to let his vices become obtrusive; that 
Mr. Morley was deceived there is no doubt, for 
Tom had entire possession of his ear, and influ- 
enced him to undertake several speculations, 
which, if hinted at by another, tenacious as he 
was of his commercial credit, the old man would 
have scouted as rash in the extreme. The firm 
was ‘‘Morley & Fletcher” then. Mr. Morley 
hinted to me that it might be ‘‘ Morley, Fletch- 
er, & Farquerson,” if I had a mind; but I have 
never regretted the lost opportunity. Tom cer- 
tainly possessed business talents, if he could 
have kept straight; but I disliked his course of 
proceedings so much, that I withdrew fiom Mr. 
Morley’s office and began on my own account. 
There was in consequence a slight coolness be- 
tween us for a short time; but it wore off, and 
our friendly relations were again resumed. It 
was on the first evening that I dined in Great 
Walton Street after this temporary coolness that 
Ellen and I spoke openly toeach other. I found 
her looking ill and depressed; and, by dint of a 
few questions, extracted from her an admission 
that Tom Fletcher was hateful to her, and that 
the thought of a marriage with him was most 
repugnant to her feelings. Her father had been 
desirous of hastening it, that he might resign all 
business anxieties, for which he began to feel 
himself unequal, into the hands of his son-in- 
law; and she, fearful of encountering his dis- 
pleasure, had not dared to speak out her abhor- 
rence, It was a very critical moment; I could 
by no means be sure of Ellen’s feelings, and a 
rejection would have mortified me beyond ex- 
pression. That she liked me, I knew well 
enough. Well, there she sat, drooping before 
me, her cheeks all lily-white, and the tears glit- 
tering in her pretty eyes; and I stood shifting 
restlessly from one foot to the other, not yentur- 





ing to bring my fortune to the test, to win or 
lose it all, until she looked up at me and began, 

*“You know, Richard—” 

I only knew one thing at that moment—how 
much I loved Nellie; so I cut her trembling 
little phrase short, and told her so. She blushed, 
and made no answer; but she did not pull her 
hand away or bid me go this time, so I staid. 
And presently, ‘‘ But how shall we tell my fa- 
ther?” asked she. 

‘*Leave that in my hands, Nellie,” I said. 
**T will tell him when he comes up from the 
dining-room. You can run away if you are 
afraid.” 

**T am afraid, Richard. His heart was so 
set on my marrying Tom, that if you had not 
spoken I think I should. I don’t like to grieve 
him. But, Richard, what if he is angry? He 
never was angry with me in his life. How can 
I bear it ?” 

I cheered her, and bade her have courage. 

‘* T will have courage for you, dear Richard,” 
said she; and though she was trembling like a 
leaf, a color came into her face and a sparkle 
into her eyes, that told me love for somebody 
put that courage into her shrinking little heart. 

When Mr. Morley came in, she went away 
to her bedroom, and I spoke to the old man, 
and told him all. He was a fiery man and an 
obstinate man, notwithstanding his many good 
points, and at first he went into an awful rage, 
calling me all manner of traitors and serpents 
and knaves; refusing to listen to a single plea, 
and, finally, forbidding me ever to set foot with- 
in his doors again, or to hold with Helen any 
correspondence either by word or letter. He 
fetched Ellen from her room, and tried to make 
her, in my presence, promise never more to hold 
any communication with me; but the brave 
girl, though she wept bitterly, refused to do 
that. 

**T should break it, father; I should break 
it the first time I saw Richard,” sobbed she ; 
‘and indeed I can not marry Cousin Tom, for 
I hate him.” 

Mr. Morley threw upon me a withering look. 
‘*'This is your doing, Richard Farquerson,” said 
he, bitterly; ‘‘this is the sort of requital you 
make to me who took you out of the streets. 
You are a base, ungrateful scoundrel, Sir, and I 
wish never to see your face again,” and much 
more to the same effect. Then to Ellen he said, 
** If you don’t marry your cousin Tom Fletcher, 
while I live you shall with my consent marry 
no man; and if you marry without my consent, 
I will throw you off and have no more a daugh- 
ter.” 

His voice sank at the last words, and Ellen 
clung weeping to his arm. ‘‘ Don’t say any 
thing more, father; don’t say hard things of 
Richard,” cried she; ‘‘I never liked Tom. He 
does not care for me, and he would kill me soon 
—I know he would. Richard, can’t you say 
something ?”’ 

To see her stretch out her hand to me, as if 
for help, threw the old man into a terrible fury. 
‘* Begone!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Out of my sight, 
hound—”’ 

‘*Mr. Morley,” said I, very quietly, but in a 
way that checked his vituperation, ‘‘ you will be 
sorry for this one day, but yet not half so sorry 
as you would have reason to be did you force 
Ellen to become Tom Fletcher's wife. But you 
will not force her; you will be true to me, 
Ellen, will you not?” 

‘*Yes, yes, Richard; but go now. 

And as my staying seemed only still more 
to infuriate her father, I reluctantly departed— 
sore enough and angry enough, as you may 
well imagine. 

I tried to see Ellen the next day and the 
next after that, but was always refused admit- 
tance; I wrote, but my letters were returned to 
me unread, so that [knew they had neverreached 
my darling’s hands. At last I found out that 
she had left town; but where she was gone was 
a mystery. Four months elapsed, and I wag 
still in the dark about her, and very wretched 
at times, when one night the post brought me 
a very tiny billet written in pencil: ‘* Have 
patience, dear Richard ; I know how you have 
sought me, and am ever your faithful Nellie,” 
was every word it contained. But that was pre- 
cious. The post-mark outside was ‘‘ Dawlish ;” 
and off to Dawlish I went, and mooned about 
the sands morning after morning for a week, 
but never caught a glimpse of my Nellie; so I 
supposed they were gone away jagain from 
thence, and returned to London. 

I met Tom Fletcher a few days afterward, 
and from the sullen, hang-dog look he gave me, 
I knew he had received his final dismission by 
Ellen, and that was some comfort to think on, 
where there was so little else that was cheer- 
ing. 

It was not until six months, or rather more, 
after the fiery scene in Great Walton Street that 
Nellie and I saw each other again, and that was 
across from opposite sides of a crowded concert- 
room. Mr. Morley was beside his daughter ; 
so, though I got as near to them as I could, I 
had no speech of her. I thought she looked 
rather graver, but prettier than ever. The next 
day I risked another letter, which got into her 
hands, and she sent me a reply. ‘‘ You may 
write to me openly, my dear Richard,” she said 
in one part of it; ‘for though my father is still 
as firm against you, and as angry as ever, T have 
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| is a fine morning out in the fields, 


told him my resolve, and he says, ‘ You may take 
your own way, Nellie, to a certain extent, but 
marry any body but Cousin Tom you never 
shall ;’ so we must live in hope of better days, 
dear.” Bless her kind heart! that “hope of 
better days” made me quite my own man again, 
and I went to work in my commercial concerns 
with a vigor and spirit that prospered well. 
There were just at that juncture fine openings 
for enterprise in the Australian trade, and I 
took a very successful advantage of them. I 
used to say to myself, ‘‘ My Nellie is my good 
fortune ;” and so she has been all my life 
through, since the moment her father took me 
out of the streets. 
Vil. 

For the next two years I progressed steadily ; 
but Tom Fletcher, who had a larger capital to 
work with, made several splendid speculations. 
I knew how proud of him Mr. Morley would be, 
and how his praises would sound in my Nellie’s 
ears. Experienced people spoke of Tom as a 
rising and most fortunate man; and the firm 
of ‘* Morley & Fletcher” was of the highest 
standing in the commercial world. But un- 
happily Tom grew top-heavy in the bewilder- 
ment of his successes, and was smitten with the 
dangerous and seductive ambition of building 
up a colossal fortune in no time. He took into 
his foolish head some belief of his having been 
born under a lucky star, and predestined to im- 
mense wealth. Ihave been told that he thought 
nothing in which he embarked could fail, and 
that he was in the habit of encouraging timid 
speculators to join in a hazardous scheme by 
saying, with infatuated assurance, ‘‘ Throw your 
doubts to the winds. Why J am in it: the 
thing must succeed.” But Tom’s lucky star 
turned out a treacherous Will-o’-the-wisp, which 
led him considerably out of his depth, and sunk 
him in irremediable quagmires of difficulty. 
The whole city was electrified one fine morning 
to hear that ‘* Morley & Fletcher” were in the Ga- 
zette. Their liabilities were enormous, and sever- 
al smaller firms fell with them. Tom had been 
in much too great haste to get rich to be care- 
ful of his own means; and several disgraceful 
transactions came out in the examinations be- 
fore the court. Mr. Morley was heart-broken ; 
this close to a long and honorable career—this 
assassination of his good name and his credit, 
almost killed him. Nellie wrote to me in their 
distress, and begged my help, which, indeed, I 
was only too glad to give. But nothing was 
saved out of the wreck ; Tom Fletcher was pen- 
niless, and Mr. Morley had nothing left but his 
wife’s fortune, which had been settled on his 
daughter. They left the house in Great Wal- 
ton Street, therefore, and went to reside in a 
small cottage at some miles from London, near 
Richmond. 

One might have thought that this catastrophe 
would have opened Mr. Morley’s eyes to Tom 
Fletcher’s misconduct, but instead of that he 
only seemed more than ever bound up in his 
interests. This was the period of the railway 
mania, and Tom turned sharebroker. With his 
natural genius for gambling he made his thou- 
sands one day and his tens of thousands another, 
and has said since that at one period he did not 
know what he was worth. Mr. Morley himself 
was bitten by the popular frenzy, but not until 
the bubble was on the point of bursting. He 
drew Nellie’s little fortune out of the funds, and 
intrusted it to Tom to double ; but Tom, aware 
that the golden day was at an end, and having 
realized nothing out of his speculative gains, 
took possession of his poor old uncle’s money, 
and decamped. This was the cruelest blow of 
all, but no pursuit was made after him. Mr. 
Morley only said: ‘‘Let the graceless scoun- 
dre] go ; he was my sister's son,” and he escaped 
accordingly. 

VIL. 

My Nellie was a gem. Instead of pretending 
to think I might wish to break off our engage- 
ment, as some would have done, she showed a 
perfect confidence in me, and wrote; ‘‘ Dear 
Richard, you are my only hope; will you come 
tome? My poor father is almost mad, and I 
know not on which hand to turn. But you will 
not fail me, will you, Richard?” Directly I got 
that pitiful little letter, I posted off to Wood- 
side, where they were living, glad in my heart, 
I believe, that they had only me to look to. 

I met them walking in the sunshine on the 
road outside their garden. WNellie’s arm sup- 
pérted her father, whose bent head and uncer- 
tain gait betrayed how terribly he had been shak- 
en by recent disasters. I saw them some min- 
utes before they perceived me, and had time to 
observe Nellie’s face, which, pale though it was, 
showed no traces of anxiety. I can not tell you 
how proud I felt to know what a sincere faith she 
had in me; and seeing it so happily expressed 
in the midst of real troubles was better than all. 
When she saw me coming toward them hastily, 
a brilliant color flew into her face, and she put 
out her hand long before I was within reach, as 
if, dear soul, she were catching at a forlorn hope. 
‘*I knew you would come, Richard,” said she ; 
and then to her father, ‘‘ Father, here is Mr. 
Richard Farquerson come to see you, and to ask 
after your health.” 

My kind old benefactor lifted up his face, and 
held out a trembling hand. ‘I am very glad 
to make your acquaintance, Sir,” saidhe. ‘‘It 
My daugh- 











ter and I are breathing the air for the first time 
to-day. Have you walked far?” 

‘* Itis Richard Farquerson, father,” reiterated 
Ellen, slightly raising her voice. “An old 
friend, father; not a new one.” 

** Richard Farquerson, is it ? 
his father. 
then. 


I remember 
There are great changes, Sir, since 
We will go home, Nellie; perhaps Mr. 


| Farquerson would like to sit down and rest a 


short time.” He mumbled his words indis- 
tinctly, and his thoughts seemed all astray. I 
was most painfully shocked to sce this fine mind 
so unstrung, and to sée Ellen’s eyes fill with 
tears as she listened to him. We turned back, 
and all entered the house together. Ellen led 
the way to a little parlor overlooking the garden, 
and Mr. Morley sat him down in a great chair 
by the window. As I removed my hat he look- 
ed at me earnestly, arid a dull red suffused his 
face. He remembered me then, and appeared 
embarrassed ; but suddenly catching at another 
idea, he said, in his old strong voice : ‘* You know 
my nephew, Tom Fletcher, my sister Rosie’s 
son? Well, Sir, he has robbed his poor old 
uncle! He has taken his last penny, and left 
him to starve with his daughter.” 

** Not while I live, Mr. Morley,” said I. Ellen 
came and stood by me; she was very pale, and 
trembled excessively. ‘‘ Listen to Richard, fa- 
ther,” said she. And then I spoke, and asked 
him to give me Nellie. The old man began to 
ay. * 
‘*Don’t, father, don’t ; you break my heart!” 
supplicated my dear girl. ‘Look at Richard, 
and speak to him.” 

** Would you have believed it of Tom Fletch- 
er, Sir? I loved that lad as if he had been my 


| own son; I did indeed, Sir.” 


‘**Let me be your son, Mr. Morley; let me 
pay you back one tithe of the great debt I owe 
you. 
‘*Nellie has not sixpence, Richard Farquer- 
son.” 

I was only too glad to take her as there she 
stood clad in her simple cotton gown and her 
fresh maiden beauty. I drew her to my side, 
and put my arm round her; while she leaned 
her face on my shoulder to hide the tears that 
would come. When Mr. Moriey saw us stand- 
ing thus, he understood all. ‘‘ She is a good 
girl, Richard Farquerson; mind you use her 
well,” said he, tremulously. ‘‘If I have said 
any thing harsh before, I beg your pardon heart- 
ily, Sir. I was mistaken; 1 was deceived.” 

“Don’t say another word ; this moment can- 
cels all,” cried I. 

And so Nellie and I were married; and she 
has been to me for nearly ten years the best, 
truest, kindest wife that ever man had. Mr. 
Morley lived with us long enough to see four 
of you about his knees; and then died in his 
daughter's arms very happily and contentedly, 
as you all know. And that is all I can tell you 
of my fortune, children. 


” 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 

vt is generally admitted that the Tractarian 
movement, under the lead of Dr. Pusey in En- 
gland, has opened the way for an advance of the 
Roman Catholic interests in that country. The 
late appointments of Bishops by the government, 
together with the decision of the highest ecclesi- 
astical court in the case of Mr. Denison, indicate 
a disposition to gradually redress the influence of 
the Tractarians, and to introduce more generally 
into the Church evangelical views and practices. 
In the appointment of Dr. Tait, the new Bishop of 
London, this intent is made to take effect. He 
commenced his work, not in a splendid church 
and with a splendid service, but by attending a 
large meeting in a school-room in Islington, con- 
vened to provide for the extension of the Church 
in that populous district. In his plain, straight- 
forward, spirited speech on the platform, the Bishop 
of London declared that he looked with favor upon 
the gatherings of the people in the omnibus-yard, 
and under the walls of a garden, and even in a 
cow-shed, to hear the Word of God, when there 
was not church room for them. He declared his 
preference for the living Church of faithful men 
and women to the splendid edifice and the pomp- 
ous service ; and he rejoiced that the people were 
intent upon building for themselves ten more 
churches in that district, at a cost of £50,000, and 
defraying the expense, on the voluntary princi- 
ple, of supporting public worship in them. These 
are good signs of the times in the Church of En- 
gland. 

There is a growing feeling, not only among all 
Christian nations, but also among Mohammedans 
and heathens, in favor of religious liberty. A* 
the antagonisms between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, springing out of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, are becoming every day of 
less political importance, there is a disposition 
manifested by the governments to dispense with 
penal enactments in religious matters, and allow 
all to worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience, where their worship does not i- 
fract the civil institutions of the land. A gratify- 
ing instance of the progress of religious liberty we 
see in the late speech of the King of Sweden to the 
legislative body of the kingdom. A similar move- 
ment is noticeable in the Belgian House of Depu- 
ties, upon an address to the government. In both 
cases the sovereigns indicate their will to enlarge 
very much the religious liberty of their people. A 
spirited discussion is going on in both Sweden and 
Denmark on the question of liberty of conscience 
in religious matters, the results of which can not 
but be favorable. This popular movement in favor 
of religious liberty is manifesting itself even in 
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Austria, where once large numbers of Protestants 
resided, and where the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of Hungary and Poland are still respect- 
able. Austria having made a concordat with the 
Pope for the benefit of her Catholic population, is 
now called on, and strongly urged to make a con- 
cordat in favor of her Protestant population. In 
the consultations on this grave measure, the Prot- 
estants are taking high grounds, and manifesting 
great energy and decision. A foreign journal says: 
‘‘The important affair of the concordat between 
the Austrian government and the evangelical 
churches of Hungary has just assumed a new 
phase. The ecclesiastical bodies of this country, 
styled superintendents (superintendances), have 
unanimously declared that the constitution of 
their churches can be discussed and definitively 
settled only by a general synod. The official dele- 
gates of the Lutheran churches assembled at Pesth, 
have made an altogether similar declaration; so 
that, whether Reformed or Lutheran, these evan- 
gelical churches of Austria, with one accord, have 
demanded from the government authority for the 
convocation of their respective general synods. But 
will this authorization be granted? We hear from 
Vienna that the Protestants expect it, seeing that 
the government can scarcely either withdraw its 
concordat, or impose it on the churches of its own 
mere authority. It seems that this question is 
much engrossing public opinion in Austria, and 
that Protestants and Catholics take in it a lively 
interest, doubtless from different motives.” 

This same desire for religious liberty for the in- 
dividual and for the Church, is producing a lively 
discussion in Prussia, looking to the separation of 
the two national churches, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, which King Frederick the III. forcibly 
joined together in 1817. It is even extending itself 
further, yet legitimately, in the manifestation of 
lay-preaching in some countries. In a Montrose 
paper (Scotland)-we read : 

‘On the evening of Sunday last, in the Town 
Hall, Mr. Gordon Forlong conducted worship, and 
delivered a very impressive address on personal 
and experimental religion. There was a very large 
audience. Trained by profession for the bar, and 
himself a confirmed infidel only a few years ago, 
Mr. Forlong pozsesses alike the knowledge of the 
skeptical heart, and the ability of exposing, with 
a sort of logical precision, the covert to its false 
and hollow peace. The strength of his appeals 
lies in the sincerity and fervor which personal ex- 
perience supplies. Mr. Forlong expects to be join- 
ed by his friend, Mr. Brownlow North, for a series 
of evangelical meetings in this place, on Sabbath, 
the 30th; and on Sabbath first, we understand, in 
Forfar, in the evening of that day in the parish 
church, and simply in consequence of its being the 
Jargest church, their single aim being to commend 
the gospel of the grace of God. These gentlemen 
have, it is said, been instrumental in the north of 
awakening hundreds of the population, and in es- 
tablishing meetings for prayer and reading the 
Scriptures and family worship in many families. 
Mr. North’s addresses are said to be remarkable 
for their fervent and impassioned earnestness, the 
freedom with which he speaks of his own experi- 
ence, and the solemn manner in which he warns 
his audience to forsake sin and seek salvation 
through the Redeemer. The work looks to us as 
something like the one of half a century ago, under 
the Haldanes,” 

As a further evidence of the progress of religious 
liberty, we take the following from the London 
Watchman: * Within the last few days the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts has been conferred, by a con- 
gregation of the University of Cambridge, upon 
Mr. James Heywood, M.P., and Mr. H. A. Bright, 
of Liverpool, both of Trinity College. Mr. Hey- 
wood and Mr. Bright have laboréd energetically 
to remove all religious restrictions, and make their 
Alma Mater a pure republic in the world of arts 
and science. Both gentlemen, some years ago, 
passed through their academical course with dis- 
tinguished success; but on account of the ecclesi- 
astical tests retained by the University, could not, 
as Dissenters, take the degrees which rightfully 
belonged to them.” 

Even within the dominions of the Grand Duke 
of ‘Tuscany, where the Madiai were imprisoned a 
few years ago for reading and distributing the 
Bible, there is now an evangelical church of 125 
members, which is constantly receiving additions ; 
and thousands of the people are reading the Scrip- 
tures with increasing earnestness. 

That there is a revival of the external manifesta- 
tions of Roman Catholicism in Europe, acting upon 
the governments which are Catholic, and upon the 
people, there is no doubt. England is sharing 
largely in this revival of Catholic aggressive ac- 
tivity among the people. For instance, in the 
mission of St. Mary’s, Moorfield, east end of Lon- 
don, from-1777 to 1809 there were but 1200 bap- 
tisms; from 1777 to 1802, only 26 marriages, The 
growth of the mission is indicated by its present 
condition, which we give on the authority of the 
Tablet of December 6. ‘‘ There are masses in St. 
Mary’s Church at 7, 8, 9, and 10, with high mass 
at 11. The children are catechised every Sunday 
at 3 p.m., benediction being also given on the third 
Sunday in each month. Baptisms are solemnized 
at 4 p.m, (as well as at 11 A.M. on Wednesdays 
and Fridays), and vespers at 7 r.M., followed by a 
sermon and benediction. The week-day masses 
are at 7.3), 8, and 10. On every Thursday even- 
ing at 8 there is the rosary with sermon and 
benediction, and on every other evening at the 
same hour rosary and night prayers. On the first 
Friday in each month there is a sermon and bene- 
diction in honor of the Sacred Heart, and the Sta- 
tions of the Cross on the second Friday. The con- 
fessionals are attended every day, except Monday 
and Tuesday, from 8 till 11 A.M., and after 6 r.m. 
on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday evenings. 
The congregation belonging to the district of Moor- 
fields must amount to at least 10,000 souls, At- 
tached to the church are confraternities of the 
Sacred Heart and of the Blessed Sacrament; but 
the chief desiderata would seem to be a branch of 











the Society of St Vincent of Paul, and a Catholic 
Young Men's Society, or Institute, for the purpose 
of associating the male members of the congrega- 
tion in the performance of good works, in literary 
studies, and in the practice of religion.” 

But while the Roman Catholic Church is thus 
every where manifesting this activity, she is also 
yielding up, even in the Old World, portions of 
her population to Protestantism. One hopeful fact 
is, that in whatever country she strives to revive 
and enforce her exclusive and extravagant claims, 
there appear symptoms of dissent and resistance ; 
as for instance in Austria, since the celebrated Con- 
cordat has taken effect. The Vienna correspond- 
ent of the London 7Jimes, of December 8, says: 
‘*It has long been rumored in the city that many 
Roman Catholics intend to join the Protestant 
Church, but no perfectly reliable information could 
be obtained on the subject until now. The appli- 
cations made to the superintendents of the Augs- 
burg and Helvetic (Lutheran and Calvinist) Con- 
fessions for information and for religious instruc- 
tion are so numerous, ‘thatithey literally do not 
know which way to turn.’ The intense disgust 
caused by the new marriage laws is the principal 
reason why so many persons desire to secede from 
the Roman Church.” 

To this may be added a passage from the Univers, 
the leading Catholic Journal of France. It says, 
**In all Catholic cities of Germany the statistical 
returns make it apparent that the number of Prot- 
estants is increasing in a fearful ratio.” 

In these movements and countermovements of 
the Church Universal we may see a tendency toan 
equilibrium, in which the Church will finally rest, 
and the world be redeemed to God. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
N.B.—All communications for this department of Har- 


per’s Weekly should be marked ‘* Notes and Queries,” 
in addition to the usual address, 


Literary Fecunprry.—M. Alexandre Dumas 
some months since commenced a lawsuit against 
the proprietors of the Parisian journal Le Siecle, 
and from the report of the proceedings we learn 
that, during the space of five years, this paper and 
the publishers (M. M. Michel, Levy, & Cie.) have 
brought out TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE VOL- 
UMEs, written (!) by Alexandre Dumas, 





UsiqvE TypoGrapnicat Reric,—Every one 
knows by name the Father of Printing in En- 
gland, WiLtiam Caxton, and the almost priceless 
value of the few specimens of his workmanship 
that have reached our times. There is wiuch 
amusing gossip about these and similar curiosities, 
on which We may draw at some future time if the 
topic should prove interesting. Caxton set up his 
press at Westminster, under the patronage of the 
abbots of that great ecclesiastical establishment 
(and even it is supposed, under the roof of the 
Minster itself, from whence the name of ‘* Chapel” 
is still given to a printing-room), about the year 
1480. If any mathematician were set to compute 
the chances that a common shop-bill of that date 
was preserved to our days, we fancy he would pro- 
duce a row of figures demonstrating its unlikeli- 
hood, longer than the famous sum about the Nails 
in the Horse’s Shoe that used to stagger our ju- 
venile faith in arithmetic. Yet, in spite of proba- 
bilities, there it is, in Mr. Douce’s collection, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford—a hand-bill such ag 
rival tailors in the Bowery assail you with at this 
day, and perhaps young Wynkyn de Worde (his 
master’s successor) was employed to distribute ina 
similar manner this invitation for people to come to 
Caxton’s office and buy a certain book regulating 
the Church Service. It is as follows, printed in 
Caxton’s largest type, black letter, of course : 

“If it plese any man spirituel or temporel to 
bye ony Pyes of two and thre comemoracions of 
Salisburi use emprynted after the forme of this pres- 
ent lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct late 
hym come to Westmonester into the almonesrye at 
the reed pale and he shall have them good chepe.”’ 

It must be confessed that this invite to those 
who wanted to ‘ bye ony Pyes” looks more like a 
baker's than a publisher's notice till it is explained ; 
but the ‘‘ Pye’ was the common name of the rule 
which guided the daily changes of the Romish 
Church Services, and grew into such discredit from 
its complexity that the word is still used by print- 
ers to designate a confused heap of type. We 
have known more than one transatlantic Pilgrim 
to the traditional site of Caxton’s printing-oflice 
‘*at the reed pale” in the Almonry near West- 
minster Abbey (where a building, said to be the 
original one, fell down from very age a few years 
since), but we believe it has lately disap); eared in 
the alterations connected with the formation of the 
new ‘‘ Victoria Street” from the Abbey to Pimlico. 
The old English expression, used in this hand-bill, 
‘good chepe,” of the 15th century, is said by ety- 
mologists to be the origin (with merely a common 
colloquial transposition of letters) of the ‘ dog 
cheap” of the 19th. 





Tue Avtuor or BAron MuncnuavsEn’s TRAv- 
ELS.—Of all the ‘‘ household words” familiar to 
our ears that literature has given to language, 
none is more general than that derived from this 
work, whose real author has lately been discover- 
ed. Though every one has heard of, not many of 
the present generation have seen, this famous book; 
and we give this brief note for the benefit of any 
publisher who desires a safe speculation in a pop- 
ular reprint of it. 

The Baron's adventures first saw the light 
anonymously, in a London edition, dated 1785, 
and proved so popular that the fifth edition appear- 
ed three years after, in 1788. Though professing 
to have a German origin, it was not till 1787 that 
they came out in that language, under the aus- 
pices of the poet, Burger, who has, in consequence, 
often been taken for their author. It is now known 
that the real writer was Professor R. E. Raspe, a 
German literary man, who filled various posts with 








credit, till he was detected in appropriating to his 
own use some of the coins, etc., intrusted to his 
charge as curator of the Cabinet of Antiquities at 
Cassel. He fled to England, and there sustained 
a reputable character as a man of science and lit- 
erature, till his death, in 1794. A dry book or two 
on Mineralogy, etc., keep his name alive in cata- 
logues, but there must have been a spirit of fun 
lurking in his “‘inner life,” which, perhaps, was 
wisely concealed, in deference to his scientific rep- 
utation. German research has discovered that 
there really was some sort of personal foundation 
for this great work. A Baron Munchausen, of 
Bodenwerden, near Haweln, on the Weser, actual- 
ly flourished at the time, and was famous for some 
little peculiarities reflected in the pages of his 
namesake's work. He was an old warrior who 
had served in his youth in the Russian armies, and 
passed his latter days upon his property, with a 
reputation for telling his surprising adventures in 
a cavalier manner, with a military emphasis, as 
things that required no explanation or proof. 

When Raspe was in London working for the 
booksellers, it is likely that the Baron's stories oc- 
curred to him as available for a temporary ** hit,” 
and he must have been surprised at hiseown suc- 
cess. By the Germans *‘ Baron Munchausen” is 
treated as a classic. The last edition, ‘* Cum notis 
Variorum,” etc., by Ellisen (Gottingen, 1849) is the 
source of the facts given here. 





Aw Artist's JUDGMENT OF NAPOLEON'S Puys- 
10GNomy.—‘‘ The cast taken, very imperfectly, by 
Dr. Antommarchi, from the face of Napoleon, is 
more handsome than any bust or portrait of him, 
and, indeed, has the look of a much younger man 
than he appears in the latest portraits. This is 
easily accounted for. Illness had reduced the su- 
perabundant fleshiness of the lower part of his 
face and brought it back te the condition of an 
earlier period, and death, by leaving the mouth 
slightly open, had destroyed that expression of 
selfish determination which the thin compressed 
lips give to every portrait of Napoleon. The pro- 
file of the cast ts the most perfictly beautiful profile 
of a man I ever saw ; the faint smile caused by the 
last slight convulsion, after all consciousness had 
ceased, adding the beauty of death to a face orig- 
inally of very fine proportions.” —/ ref. C. 2. Les- 
lie’s ** Hand-Book for Young Painters.” 





“Time THE Destroyer” A PopuLAR FALLA- 
cy.—Upon the observation of Lord Bacon, that 
“Time is the greatest innovator,” Archbishop 
Whateley remarks, ‘‘that though this is an al- 
lowable and convenient mode of speaking, effects 
are produced, not by time, but im time. In re- 
ality, Time does nothing, and is nothing. We 
use it as a compendious expression for all those 
causes which operate slowly and imperceptibly ; 
but unless some positive cause is in action, no 
change takes place in the lapse of a thousand 
years. In the words of Hooker, ‘Time doth but 
measure other things, and neither worketh in them 
any real effect, nor itself is capable of any.’ Our 
sense of the importance and responsibility of human 
action is extremely increased Ly the consideration, 
out of the physical laws of nature and the opera- 
tions of the brute creation, that there is no other 
agent but man. In laws, in government, in arts, in 
sciences, in every possible institution, all evil and 
all good are the direct result of his proceedings.” 

toryaAL APOTHEGMS,—I'rom the days of Solomon 
the union of the sceptre and the pen in regal hands 
has been rare, and seldom effectual. Few of the 
kingly possessors of thrones continue to ‘‘ rule us 
from their urns” with the potent and unresisted 
sway which mid alone can claim. In a new edi- 
tion of the works of Sir Thomas Overbury a man- 
uscript is printed in which, under the quaint title 
of ‘Crumbs Fal'n from King James’ Table,” he 
has Bosvellized his royal master, the British Solo- 
mon, and preserved specimens of his table-talk for 
the edification of posterity. Much of this relates 
to religious matters, as might be expected from the 
prevalent studies of the time; but there is so much 
good sense and point of expression in many of the 
remarks, that we think (as there is no reasonable 
doubt of their authenticity) ‘‘ King Jamie” may 
claim a revision of the popular opinion which has 
‘set him down” as a driveler and a sot. Our 
readers shall judge by a few random extracts. 

‘*T wonder not so much that women paint them- 
selves, as that, when they are painted, men can love 
them.” 

‘*No man gains by warr, but he that hath not 
wherewith to live in peace.” 

‘*There are many things which myself would 
not doe, and yet in my judgment think lawfull to 
be done; but where there is a broad way besides, 
what need I tread nere the borders of vice ?” 

‘*A knowing man is hott in arguing for truth’s 
sake; an ignorant man for opinion’s sake.” 

‘That which we call wit consists much in 
quickness and tricks, and is so full of lightness 
that it seldom goes with judgement and solidity ; 
but when they doe meet, ‘tis commonly in an hon- 
est man.” 

“Of all the number of men slaine in the wars, 
not the tenth man hath been killed yighting but jly- 
ing. 

‘* Parents may forbid their childrenan unfitt mar- 
riage, but they may not force their consciences to 
a fitt.”” . 

*T love not one that will never be angry; for 
as he who is without sorrow is without gladness, 
so he that is without anger is without love. Give 
me the heart of a man, and out of that all other his 
actions shall be acceptable.” 

‘**Noe man shall do evill that thinkes before he 
undertakes what the end will be, not what his pas- 
sions would have it to be.” 





OrniGinav Letter by Lrevt.-Governor CAp- 
WALLADER CoLpEN.—We derive the following 
from the collection of a gentleman of Brooklyn of 
well-known taste and research. The original is 
a rare autograph, in perfect preservation, and in- 


teresting in many points of view. Lieutenant- 
Governor Colden is too well known to need that 
any account of him should be given in this place, 
The present letter was written at the commence- 
ment of the Stamp Act troubles, while the obnox- 
ious act was under consideration of the Parlia- 
ment. Later in this year, and at the commence- 
ment of the next, these discontents broke out in 
acts of open violence. In the emergencies caused 
by this state of things, the conduct of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of New York was high and honor- 
able, winning the respect of both parties, as may 
be seen in the histories of the time, while his lit- 
erary and scientific attainments have done honor 
to his name and family : 
New York, May 3, 1765. 

Srr.—I have the honor of your letter of the 9th 
of February. I did every thing that was in my 
power to prevent the public disputes which have 
happened, consistently with my duty in support- 
ing the King’s instruction, and endeavored to have 
the matter quietly submitted to the King’s de- 
termination; but the gentlemen of the law seem 
to have placed the chief stress of their cause on 
raising public clamor, and therefore all endeavors 
to prevent it became fruitless. Notwithstanding 
of this, I am fully persuaded the people of this 
province will submit to the King’s determination, 
whatever it be. 

By the care I have taken that no reply be made 
to a licentious, abusive weekly printed paper, the 
administration is restored to its usual tranquillity, 
and I hope it will continue so. 

It will give me the greatest satisfaction to have 
my conduct receive your approbation, and to pre- 
serve the honor of being, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
CADWALLADER COLDEN, 
Major-General Hon. Rovrrt Monckton. 
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NOTES ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
A cvriovus FACT IN NATURAL History is men- 
tioned in a letter, dated at Manzanille, west coast 
of Mexico, on the 10th of November last. The fish 
in the Laguna commenced dying on the 9th, and 
within twenty-four hours the whole shore and the 
surface of the lake were covered with dead fish. 
The fish were generally of the size of a large sal- 
mon, and some were over a yard in length. No 
one in the neighborhood has been able to account 
scientifically for this singular occurrence. 

Tue Bic Trees oF CALIFORNIA, among other 
subjects, occupied the attention of the Scientific 
Congress that recently met in Albany. Under the 
impression that there was only one grove in exist- 
ence, the Congress passed a resolution asking the 
Governor and Legislature of California to take steps 
for the preservation of the big trees at the back of 
‘*Murphy’s Camp.” We learn, by the last Cali- 
fornian mail, that a grove of similar trees has heen 
discovered upon a branch of King’s River, Maripo- 
sa County. This grove contains over one thou- 
sand trees, by actual count, varying in size from 
eight to thirty-two feet in diameter. Many of them 
are from 325 to 375 feet high. The species of tree 
is the same as that in Calaveras County, which has 
attracted so much attention. 

Coat Mine 1x Costa Rrca.—A mine of stone 
coal has been discovered and is being worked in 
this republic. The mine is situated about fifty 
miles from San José, and is said to be completely 
successful. The discovery is considered of import- 
ance, from the fact that the two lines of Nicaragua 
steamers will now be able to procure coal at a more 
favorable market and with much less trouble. 

Is Tur Bessemer Process A Fartvure ?—It 
is now reported that the English invention for the 
manufacture of iron known as ‘the Bessemer 
process,” after the inventor's name, is not such a 
complete success as was at first claimed for it. 
The principal changes effected by Mr. Bessemer’s 
treatment is the removal of the carbon and sili- 
con; but the point that most prominently strikes 
the chemist in Mr. Bessemer'’s iron is the large 
amount of phosphorus it contains—an amount ut- 
terly fatal to the value of his method. A leading 
Birmingham journal, in discussing the matter, says 
that as Mr. Bessemer has done nothing toward 
removing this pernicious element (phosphorus), 
his process, in this important respect, must be re- 
garded as a failure. 

Arrican ExpLorations.—Dr. Livingston, the 
great African explorer, who, after seventeen years’ 
absence from his native country, has just returned 
to England, states that among the articles of com- 
merce opened up to trade by his discoveries in the 
interior of Africa, are various fibrous substances, 
the sugar cane, indigo, wax, honey, quinine, sen- 
na, copper and iron ore, and gold. 

Tue Drsertep Arctic Discovery Surps.— 
The captain of a whaler, who, during the season of 
1856, was in Baffin’s Straits, and has just returned 
to Aberdeen, reports that he bartered with an Es- 
quimaux three copper bolts and a galvanized rod 
of iron. The Esquimaux made signs that these 
articles were taken from a ship which had been 
pressed on shore in a gale of wind. This confirms 
the information recently communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society from other sources, that the 
Esquimaux of the West side of Baffin’s Bay have 
been observed to use sledges during last season 
of hard-wood, with treenail holes through, and 
in answer to questions put, assert that two ships 
have been discovered by them—one on the beach 
and broken up by the ice, but that the other is 
perfectly sound, and merely beset in some inlet 
west of Pond’s Bay. It is supposed that these ships 
are the Assistance and Pioneer, two more of Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher’s squadron, that have floated from the 
spot where they were abandoned. 

A New DeEvELopMENT IN GRECIAN History. 
—The steam frigate Gorgon has been lately sent 
by the British Admiralty on a most interesting 
scientific expedition to the island of Cos. It ap- 


pears that remains of what is believed to be an an- 
cient Greek city have been discovered on that is- 
land, and the Gorgon goes out well provided with 
| implements for excavating, and scientific instru- 
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ments to facilitate the work. A good camera ob- 
scura and photographic chemicals have also been 
supplied, so that anv inscription or statuary which 
may be brought to light will be photographed on 
the spot. The expedition, it is anticipated, will 
throw considerable light on some portion of the 
history of ancient Greece. Cos is one of the islands 
of the Archipelago, situated at no great distance 
from the coast of Asia Minor. 

ALLIGATORS IN CALIFORNIA.—It would seem, 
from a recent discovery, that alligators have been 
indigenous to California in olden time. A party 
of workmen, while engaged on the Columbia and 
Stainslaus River Water Company's tunnel, came 
across the under jaw-bone of an alligator, imbed- 
ded at a depth of three hundred and fifty feet from 
the surface. The relic is now on exhibition in 
Columbia, 

Information concerning the existence of Greek 
scrolls in various monasteries of the East having 
been given to the British government, Dr. Coxe, 
sub-Librarian to the Bodleian has been commis- 
sioned to start for the Levant in search of the MSS. 

A Danish savant has recently translated the Pu- 
nic inscription on the celebrated Pirceus lion in Ve- 
nice. According to the expounder, it announces 
that Harold Sigardson, half-brother of Olif, the 
saint, one of the Wilking pirates, in the year 1040, 
being called to the help of the Greek Emperor, 
with the aid of his Norman suite, conquered the 
Pirceus and levied tribute from the people. 

The British Government has determined to send 
out a second exploring expedition up the Niger. 

A whaler, arrived lately at Honolulu from the 
Ochotsk, brought a pair of walrus teeth which 
weighed thirty pounds, and were over three feet 
in length. The animal itself was about the size 
of a small whale—twenty feet long. 

The French Academy of Medicine has decreed a 
grant of three thousand francs to found an annual 
prize for any discovery of means of cure in dis- 
eases hitherto deemed incurable, such as hydro- 
phobia, cancer, epilepsy, typhus, cholera. 


ARCTIC VESSEL ‘*‘ RESOLUTE.” 

Aw English paper suggests that the name of the 
Arctic vessel Resolute should, in acknowledgment 
of her restoration to England by the United States, 
be changed to Anglo-American. 

Speaking of the Resolute, brings to mind the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ International Ballad,” from the pen of 
M. F. Tupper, which appeared during last sum- 
mer, shortly after Congress resolved to refit the 
vessel and deliver her to the British Queen: 


AN INTERNATIONAL BALLAD. 
A gracious and generous action 
Outweighing all sins on each side, 
Outshaming the treasons of faction, 
Ambition, and folly, and pride; 
No jealousies now shall be rankling, 
No silly suspicions intrude, 
But round the remembrance of Franklin 
Our brotherly loves be renewed! 





The Resolute, lying forsaken, 
The sport of the winds and the ice, 
By luck to America taken, 
Is—nobly restored without price! 
Nor only refusing all ransom, 
But, fitted anew for the Queen, 
In a manner more gracious and handsome, 
And kinder than ever was seen. 


We, too, were not lacking of honor, 
For, waiving all claim to the ship, 

When Buddington's flag was upon her, 
We flung away quibble and quip— 

**He saved her—and so let him take her;" 
But handsome America said, 

“T guess, cousin, that we can make her 
A prettier present, instead, 


** With thousands of dollars we'll buy her, 
With thousands of dollars repair— 
(Diplomacy can not take fire 
That here at least all isn’t fair)— 
In honor of Britain's ice-heroes, 
Of Franklin, and Ross, and M‘Clure, 
To gentle Victoria, the Sea-Rose, 
Her Jtesolute thus we restore!” 
Huzza for this generous meeting! 
Huzza, too, for Grinnell and Kane, 
And all the kind hearts that are beating 
So nobly from Kansas to Maine! 
Our instincts are all for each other 
(Though both have a tincture of heat), 
And truly, as brother with brother, 
Our bosoms in unison beat. 


When crafty diplomacy's blindness 
So often does harm in the dark, 
One plain international kindness 
Comes—just as the dove to the ark; 
O wisdom, above the astuteness 
Of placemen by cunning defiled— 
O better than manhood's acuteness 
This kindliness as of a child! 








THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

WHEN we are in a condition to overthrow false- 
hood and error, we ought not to do it with vehe- 
mence nor with exultation, but lay open the truth 
with mildness, and so ‘‘ overcome evil with good.” 


Jamshid was the first person who wore rings on 
his fingers, and these he wore only on his left hand. 
When asked why he did not ornament the right 
hand, which is the superior, he answered, ‘ Suffi- 
cient for the right is the ornament of being right.’ 


“T stand on the platform of 1798, and palsied be 
my arm if I ever stand on any thing else.” 
te No, you don't,” interrupted a little shoemaker 
in the crowd ; ‘‘ you stand in my boots, and I want 
the money for ’em.” 


A little explained, a little endured, a little passed 
over as a foible, and lo, the rugged atoms will fit 
like smooth mosaic. 


Foote was in jail for debt. He wrote to his 
mother, who was in the same plight ; “‘ Dear mother, 
I 7” in jail.” She wrote back, ‘‘ Dear Sam, so 
am I,’ 





Of forty-eight cases of cancer on the lower lip 
in the Massachusetts General*+Hospital, only five 
were females; and of twenty cases of cancer of the 
tongue, five only were females. This shows that 
ladies take better heed to their lips and tongue 
than men do. 





It is said no man ever did any thing from a 
single motive. Low motives rush in, and pass 
themselves off for higher ones. 


Carey, the British poet, gives a beautiful explan- 
ation of the blush on the rose: 
* As erst in Eden's blissful bowers, 
Young Eve surveyed her countless flowers, 
An opening rose of purest white 
She marked with eye that beam’d delight ; 
Its leaves she kissed, and straight it drew 
From Beauty's lips the vermeil hue.” 


A very diffident young gentleman, in one of his 
experiences, waiting on a maiden home in the even- 
ing, desired her not to mention it, as it might cause 
remark, ‘* Don’t be afraid,” said she, ‘* of my tell- 
ing, I feel as much ashamed of it as you do.” 

He must have felt quite as badly as the old 
Revolutionary soldier says he did once—* Of all 
the solemn hours I ever saw, that one when I went 
home from Widow Bean's, when her daughter Sally 
told me I needn't come again, was the solemnest.” 

Eliza Cook said, in her Journal, that they who 
are honest only because honesty is the best policy, 
are half way to being rogues. 


‘““Why, Tom, how are you, my good fellow? 
where have you been for a week back?” ** Why, 
I'm better; I’ve been to Dr. Stickem’s for a 
strengthening plaster; but how did you know I 
had a weak back ?” 


An Irish gentleman looking at the first num- 
ber of //arper’s Week'y, and admiring the title, in- 
quiredof the agent if it was ** to be published once 
a week or once a month.” 


Murphy, a witty lawver he is, at a recent dinner- 
party, pushed a bottle of old wine to a distinguished 
coroner, who tasted it and pronounced it capital. 
“TI thought the coroner would like it,” said Mur- 
phy; ‘‘it has body in it.” 


A hardy seaman, who had escaped one of the late 
shipwrecks on our coast, was asked by a good lady 
how he felt when the cold waves broke over him ? 
“Wet, Ma’am, very wet,” he replied, with a shiver. 


Warburton, in his account of a voyage up the 
Nile, gives an amusing instance of the tastes of the 
Arab crew. He says, “On arriving at Deuch we 
gave the crew a feast, consisting of a venerable old 
ram, preferred by them to young mutton, as it stood 
more chewing.” 


“What wedder will it be to-day ?” asked a Ger- 
man of his neighbor. ‘ Vell I don’t know; vot 
youtink ?” ‘I tink it vill be vedderas you tink.” 
‘Vell I tinks so too.” And they were quite as 
wise as E, M. or any body else. 


‘“*When a feller has reached a certain pint in 
drinkin’,”’ said an old soaker, ‘‘I think he orter 
stop.” ‘ Well, I think,” said a wag, ‘he had bet- 
ter stop before he reaches a pint.” 





A young lady engaged to be married, and get- 
ting sick of her bargain, applied to a friend to help 
her untie the knot before it was too late. ‘* Oh, cer- 
tainly,” he replied ; ‘‘it’s very easy to untie it now, 
while it is only a beau knot.” 





A German prince in a dream saw three rats, one 
fat, another lean, and a third blind. He sent for a 
learned Bohemian gipsy to interpret the dream. 
‘The fat rat,” she answered, ‘‘is your prime min- 
ister, the lean rat is your people, and the blind rat 
is yourself.” 





At the last census the State of Indiana had but 
12,000 Irish and 30,000 German inhabitants, a less 
number than the single city of Cincinnati, in Ohio. 


Bishop Hall said, ‘‘ Not that which is much is 
well, but that which is well is much.” 


Kissing was once the ordinary custom of saluta- 
tion in England. Chalondylus says: ‘* Whenever 
an invited guest entered the house of his friend, he 
invariably saluted his wife and daughters, as a 
common act of courtesy.” ‘Salute one another 
with an holy kiss,” is an injunction of high author- 
ity. 





Good horses go as far to promote a nation’s 
wealth as any other material object, but fast horses 
tend more to make fast men than good farmers. 





Dr. Adam says, that one reason why the world is 
not reformed is because every man is bent on re- 
forming others, and never thinks of his own ways 
as in need of mending. 





If the winds blow, 
And the snows snow, 
And the fire snaps spite, 
Love is alive on a winter night! 
When the stars glisten, 
Listen! Oh, listen! 
If the world be white, 
Ho! there is fun on a winter night! 


Let the wind blow then, 

Let the sno'y snow then, 

And the world wax white, 
All is right on a winter night ! 





The strongest man has just been heard of. He 
was lecturing to a female assembly in the West, 
and an editor describes the scene: ‘‘ Three thot- 
sand ladies hanging on the lips of one man!” 





Mr. Speaker Banks, ina recent lecture, predicted 
that the Valley of Mississippi will be the seat of the 
greatest city in the world. 





‘*Gentlemen,” said the landlord of the ‘‘ Pewter 
Mug,” or some equally frequented saloon, the other 
night, when the customers at the bar had talked 
incessantly till after midnight; ‘ gentlemen, I 
don't know whether you have talked enough, but 
for one I am going to shut up.” 


Let those who sometimes fret themselves because 
other people have no such troubles as theirs, remem- 
ber that 

** Great fleas have lesser fleas, 
And these have less to bite ‘em; 
These fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad injinitum. 


General Lane said at Indianapolis, in his speech 
after dinner, that he was ** too full for utterance.” 


Mr. Snooks was advised to get his life insured. 

**T won't do it,” he said; **if I should, it would 
be just my luck to live forever.” 

** Well, L wouldn't do it then, dear,” sweetly ob- 
served Mrs. Snooks. 


The London Times can not yet understand the 
Georgia Railroad hoax sent to them by Mr. John 
Arrowsmith. It is just coming out that its cor- 
respondent is the celebrated American, Mr. John 
Smith, who has merely prefixed the word arrow to 
his name since he began to shoot with a long bow. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1857. 

As usual about the beginning of the new year, trade 
has generally been quite dull during the past week. 
Breadstutis were more freely offered, at reduced prices, 
yet the demand was quite moderate both for home use 
and for export, until near the close of the week, when the 
inquiry improved, and prices ceased to droop. Western 
Canal Flour is now in fair request, and it readily. brings 
from $6 15 @ $6 75 for ordinary to fancy, and $6 70 @ 
$8 75 fur extra brands, per barrel. Wheat is worth $1 68 
@ $1 8» for ordinary to very choice White, and $1 40 @ 
$1 60 for do. to do. Red, per bushel. Mixed Corn is at 
68 @ 71 c., in store and delivered, per bushel. Estimated 
stuck of Breadstuffs here: 302,000 barrels Wheat Flour, 
532,000 bushels Wheat, and 1,965,000 bushels Corn, 
against 596,000 barrels Wheat Flour, 788,000 bushels 
Wheat, and 646,000 bushels Corn same time last year. 
Cotton has been actively dealt in at advanced rates, Mid- 
dling Uplands close at 134 c.; and do. Gulfs at 13¢ @ 15} 
c. per pound, Provisions have been in good demand, and 
are gradually rising. Mess Pork brings $19 50 @ $20 25 
per barrel ; prime Lard, in barrels, 123 @ 12j c. per pound ; 
and country Mess Beef $10 50 @ $12 25 per barrel. Stock 
in packing-yards, here, includes 13,046 barrels Pork, and 
19,488 packages Beef, against 52,678 barrels Pork, and 
84,585 packages Beef same time last year. Groceries 
have been in moderate request, at steady rates. Rio Cof- 
fee, 9 @ 11} ¢. per pound ; New Orleans Molasses 80 c. per 
gallon; do. Sugar, 9 @ 11 ¢. per pound; and Carolina 
Kice, $3 50 @ $450 per 100 pounds, Stocks fair, Hay 
is up to 95 c. and $1 124 per 100 pounds, with a light sup- 
ply and good inquiry. Wool is less active, yet very firm. 
Uther commodities are essentially unchanged. 

The Live Stock Market is still comparatively inactive, 
and the reported light arrivals have, for the most part, 
only served to sustain prices at about the average of the 
previous week. According to returns from the principal 
city markets, the week's receipts embraced 2570 Beeves, 
215 Cows and Calves, 432 Veal-Calves, 7615 Sheep and 
Lambs, and 19,394 Swine—a total of 30,426 animals 
against 32,872 the preceding week. The average weekly 
receipts of animals were 20,220 during 1856, against 22,067 
the year before. The range of prices for Beeves, at the 
Forty-Fourth Street Market, on Wednesday last, was 
from 9c. for good ordinary to 12 ¢. for extra good quality, 
per pound—the general average, according to the returns 
of sales, being about 10 c. per pound. The supply ex- 
ceeded the requirements of buyers. Milch Cows have 
been in somewhat better request, but prices have not va- 
ried much. Sheep and Lambs have also found pretty 
free buyers, at a slight improvement on last week's rates. 
The supply, though fair, as a whole, has not been suffi- 
ciently regular to prevent the rise. The bulk of the sales 
of Sheep during the week have been at from $3 
$625, each. Good Veal-Calves have been moderately 
dealt in, at from 6) @ 7} c. per pound, live weight. 
Swine are arriving, and selling rather quickly at 6} @ 6] 
c. for live, and 8 @ 9 c. for dressed, per pound 

The Country Produce Markets have generally been 
very well stocked this week. Fruit and Vegetables are 
not over-abundant, while being in pretty brisk request 
at steady prices. Poultry is extremely plenty, and now 
that the holiday season is over, prices are very apt to fall 
rapidly. As it is, only the choicest kinds command a 
ready sale at any thing like remunerative rates. There 
is a continued scarcity of eggs, which are wanted at rising 
figures. We can report nothing really new in other ar- 
ticles. 












WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED bY Propucers at Wasn- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Apples, common to fair, per barrel... $200 @ $300 
** good to extra, per barrel .... $350 @ $600 
“ Dried, State, per pound..... 8sia@ } 
aa “ Southern, per pound . 4@ 7 
Cranberries, per barrel ............. $10 






















Dried Peaches, per pound. . 
Ilickory Nuts, per bushel . . 
Potatoes, per barrel 

» Sweet, per barrel.......... 
Onions, Red, per barrel....... 

a Yellow, per barrel.......... 

‘* White, per barrel 

a per 100 strings 
Pumpkins, per 100 
Washed Carrots, per bushel 
Beets, per bushel 
Parsnips, per barrel . 
Turnips, per barrel... . 

* per basket 
Cabbages, per 100 
Caulitiower, per dozen 
Celery, per dozen 
Leeks, per dozen bunches. . 

















Garlic, per 100 bunches. ........ e500 @ — 
Butter, Western, per pound .. 14 @ 20 
eB I OEE 6.0 asdaescccx 20 @ 25 
“ Orange County, per pound... 22 @ 80 
Cheese, State, per pound ° %@ 10} 
Lard, per pound............. es 2 @ 13} 
Roasting Pigs, each ......... $200 @ $300 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen...... 26 @ 28 
*  Limed, per dozen ee 24 @ 25 
ep ee 8 @ 11 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound........ 11 @ 15 
Turkeys, per pound....... cevcces 9 @ 15 
Geese, per pound ......... ° 74 @ 11} 
Pigeons, Tame, per dozen .. $137 @ $187 
Robins, per dozen......... * 683i @ $100 
Woodcock, per dozen .... $450 © $500 
Quail, per dozen’............ $300 @ $400 
Partridges, per pair ..........es00. . 8 @ $100 
Prairie Hens, per pair. . 75 @ $112} 
Rabbits, per pair ...... ones ske@ — 
I Me M 50 @ 56t 
Venison, carcass, per pound ...... 8 @ il 
** saddle, per pound ......... 2 @ 14 
Bear Meat, per pound ......... 1i:@ 31 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





[)oeeetboar GALLERY, 497 Broap- 
way, a few doors below St. Nicholas Hotel. 

This collection contains upward of 150 of the most 
rare and valuable PAINTINGS ever put upon Exhibi- 
tion. It cost upward of $200,000, and there is not a Paint- 
ing in the whole Gallery which does not contain more or 
less points of the highest excellence, and many of them 
are the perfection of Art. THE MARTYRDOM OF 
Hit 88, THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, DIANA 
AND HER NYMPHS, and THE FAIRIES, are each 
worth ne price of Admission. 

Open daily (Sundays elo 
to Hb pnw cn ys excepted), from 9 o'clock A. M. 

Apmission, 25 cents. Se i ( 
Png peed ason Tickets, good = 
Now is the time to Subscribe! If you want a splendid 

‘ Paper, send for ‘ 
ORTER’S SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. Ed- 
ited by Wa. T. Portrr and Gronce WiLKkEs 

Esqrs. This celebrated Paper is the same form and size 
as this Paper (Harper's Weekly), and has received from 
the Press of the United States the name of being the Best 
Parer in Tur Worip, it is devoted chiefly to Choice 
Literature, Field Sports, Agriculture, Stock Breediny, 
Music, and the Drama; and is essentially a Panton Pa- 
pre, filled with gems from pens of the best writers in the 
country. Splendid Pictures, printed in Oi Corors, are 
given monthly to each Subscriber ; therefore we say again 
subscribe now, and get the first, which is Fiona Teme e, 
and the most elegant newspaper in the world—no excep- 
taons. 

Terms only $3 00 a year; Five copies for $12 00; Nine 
copies, $20 00, 

Address Gro. Wiixes, 348 Broadway, N. Y. 

*,* Specimen copies sent gratis. 





STEFLE'® PUSTERS. 

SITEELE & CU., PATENT FEATHER- 

BRUSH MANUFACTURERS, 505 Peare Streer 
(near Messrs. Harrrr'’s), and 56 Nassau SrReer (vear 
the Post-orrice), New York, offer, at low prices, for 
Cash, an extensive assortment, comprising over 200 va- 
rieties, of the high degree of pertection, of finish, uni- 
formity and durability, that has characterized Steele's 
Patent Feather Dusters for 22 years past, and rendered 
them worthy of the universal popularity to which they 
have attained. Our Wholesale Price List, in Spanish or 
English, sent on application. 

Our Retail Department is supplied with elegant styles 
of Parlor Dusters, Piano, Picture and Mirror Dusters, 
Extra Furniture, Carriage, and Rail-road Dusters, Pea- 
cock and Ostrich Fly-brushes, Cornice Dusters, Floor 
Sweepers, Window Washers, Counter Dusters, and other 
varieties adapted to the use of stores, dwellings, steam- 
boats, hotels, &c. 


1 ees BOSTO 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY NEW 6PAPER, 
GREAT SUCCI 8S OF THE CLUB PLAN. 
THE CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
PAYMENT INVARIABLY LN ADVANCE. 


N JOURNAL fer 1857. 


One year ago the Proprietor of THE BOSTON JOUR- 
NAL decided to reduce the price of the Weekly Paper, 
and the success of the Low Price Club Plan has been so 
great as to induce the following low rates for the year 
1857: 

One copy, one year, $2 00; Two copies, one year, to 
one address, $3 00; Fiv’ copies, «.¢ year, to one address, 
$6 00; Ten copies, one year, to one address, $10 00, and 
one copy to the getter up of the Club; Twenty copies, 
one year, to one address, $20 00, and two copies to the 
getter up of the Club, PAYMENT TO BE MADE INVARIA 
BLY IN ADVANCE. 

At the expiration of the time for which advance pay- 
ment has been received, the Paper will, in all casea, be 
stopped. 

The great success which has attended the introdaction 
of the Club Plan in the circulation of THE WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, and which has nearly DOUBLED ITS 
CIACULATION in a single year, encourages the Pro- 
prietor to continue the same plan. He would therefore 
suggest to those who are about selecting their paper for 
the ensuing year, that these terms offer to them one of 
the best New England Family Newspapers at a very low 
price—one which is within the reach of every man. Of 
the character of THE BOSTON JOURNAL it is hardly 
necessary for us to speak. For many years it has con- 
fessedly stood at the head of the Newspaper Press of New 
England. This position was attained, not through any 
special effort on the part of its Publishers to increase the 
circulation by Agents or other of the usual means, but 
because it has proved to be such a paper as every moral, 
intelligent man in the community might with propriety 
introduce into his family circle, to be read by his chil- 
dren, and from which he might draw for them both in- 
struction and entertainment. With such a character it 
has earned the position it occupies; and the fact that its 
circulation is much larger than any other paper of its 
class in New England, 1s the clearest proof of the esti- 
mation in which it is held by the reading community. 

What THE JOURNAL has been in the past we intend 
it shall be in the future. Our aim is to make it emphat- 
ically A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. We intend thit it 
shall be a complete record of the events of the age in 
which we live; that the attentive and careful reader of 
its pages shall be able to gather from them accurate and 
reliable information of every event of interest in politics, 
the arts and sciences, morals and religion, in this coun- 
try and in foreign lands; and that they shall have this 
information at an earlier day than they can obtain it 
from any other source. In all its departments—Editor- 
ial, News, Commercial, Literary, and Miscellaneous—we 
intend that it shall be second to no other paper issued in 
this country. 

The present season is a favorable one for the organiza- 
tion of Clubs for subscription to THE JOURNAL. One 
enterprising man in each town and village can, with 
very little trouble, get up a Club of ten or more persons, 
and thus get his own paper for nothing. 

Advertisements inserted in the Weekly at 12) cents a 
line each insertion. ; 

THE BOSTON DAILY JOURNAL 
(Morning or Evening edition, as may be desired) is sent 
to subscribers by mail, in any part of the United States, 
for Six Dollars a yeas By means of our Fast Press we 
are able to keep the forms for THE DAILY JOURNAL 
open several hours later than any other daily paper, and 
thus not unfrequently to publish important news from 
twelve to twenty-four hours in advance. The average 
circulation of THE DAILY JOURNAL is more than 
double that of any Subscription or two cent paper pub- 
lished in Boston, and, as an advertising medium, has no 
equal in New England. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
containing all the reading matter of the Daily, is pub- 
lished Tuesday and Friday mornings, at Four Dollars 4 
year. 

‘ THE BOSTON JOURNAL FOR CALIFORNIA 
is printed on the 4th and 19th of each month, for mailing 
by the steamers of the 5th and 20th, It is made up with 
the greatest care for the information of New England 
men in California. Over Twelve Thousand Copies @ 
month are now sent there, which is a much larger cireu- 
lation than any other paper printed in the Atlantic 
States has. It is mailed at this Office for Six Cents a 
copy. A person sending One tay —— -_ each of 
sixteen numbers sent to any one they may Gesire, 
Advertisements inserted in = ( sg ORNIA 
JOURNAL 2} cents a line each inser > 
7 =e a arco onpplies — either edition of 
E "RNAL on the most liberal terms. ; 
aa ie ee of the editions of THE JOURNAL 
must be invariably accompapied by the Cash, and should 
uw 4 o 
- ee O. Rocrrs, No. 12 State Street, Boston. 
Boston, November, 1856. - 
*,* To newspapers that may copy this prospectus, with 
an editorial reference directing attention to it, and send 
a copy, marked, to this office, we will send THE DAILY 
JOURNAL for one year. 
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NEW BOOKS, &c. 





{HE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL B8ERIES. 

FULL COURSE OF TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, now publish- 

ing by Ivison & Purnney, 321 Broadway, New York, is 

respectfully and confidently ded to Te and 

the Friends of Education throughout the Union, as at 

once the most Complete, Practical, and Popular Series 
extant. 

This Series is the combined result of twenty-five 
years’ successful experience on the of its Authors 
and Publishers in preparing School Text-books, and the 
several books contained in it are believed to excel in their 
progressive graduation; attractiveness and adaptation to 
the young; pure and elevated moral character; con- 
formity to the very highest literary authorities in each 
department ; their combination of all modern improve 





bY fal LAW-BOOK ESTABLISH- 
MENT. H. W. DERBY & CO., No. 59 West 
Turd Street, CINCINNATI, V., 

Publish and keep for sale the most extensive assortment 
to be found in the West of Reports, Elementary Treatises, 
and other LAW BOOKS, which they furnish to the Pro- 
fession and the Trade at Publishers’ prices, Catalogues 
supplied on application. 


W. DERBY & CO., No. 59 Wesr Turp 

e Srreet, Crnctnnati, O., wholesale dealers in 

HARPER & BROTHERS’ and DERBY & JACKSON'S 
Publications. 

*,* The Trade, Colleges, Literary Institutions and So- 
cieties, Public and Private Libraries, Clergymen, and 
Teachers supplied at the most reasonable rates. Cata- 
logues furnished on application. 

Western Office of HARPER'S MAGAZINE and 





ENGLISH BOOKS. 
ESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER, & CO., 13 
Park Row, New York, have just issued Cata- 
logues of their extensive stock of NEW AND STAND- 
ARD ENGLISH BOOKS, PRESENTATION VOL- 
UMES IN CHOICE BINDINGS, &c. Banas, Broru- 
rr, & Co. undertake the prompt supply from England 
of New Books as Published. Cases received by every 
Steamer. 


The only Lady's Book published in America is 
ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. The Subscriber 
gets, in one year, TWENTY-8IX STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Twelve of which are splendid CoLorEp FasHions con- 
taining from two to four more figures than any other 
Magazine; Twetve Hunprep Pages or READING by 
the best American Authors; TWENTY-FOUR PaGEs OF 
Music; and about Erant Hunprep Woop-cvrts upon all 
bjects that can interest a Lady—Mantillas, Bonnets, 
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ments with the excellencies of the past; their practical 
adaptation to the ascertained wants of scholar and teach- 
er; their superior mechanical execution, as regards dis- 
tinct type, white paper, pleasing and appropriate engrav- 
ings, and tasteful and durable binding; and, lastly, as a 
result of all, the comparative ease and pleasure with 
which they are taught and learned. 

The Series includes: 

SANDERS’ NEW READERS, SPELLERS, &c. 
. THOMPSON'S IMPROVED ARITHMETICS. 

WILLSON’'S HISTORIES. 

VARIOUS TEXT-BOOKS IN THE SCIENCES. 

FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES. 

WOODBURY'S GERMAN SERIES. 

BRADBURY'S, HASTING'S, TAYLOR'S, SAND- 
ERS' and CONVERSE’S MUSIC-BOOKS, &c. 

Other important Manuals constructed on the same 
principles are in preparation. 

Ivison & Putnney send their Descriptive Catalogues, 
prepaid, taining opini of eminent teachers who 
nave tested these books; also critical reviews from able 
literary journals; liberal terms to teachers desiring to 
examine or adopt the books, &c. 


Agents Wanted! 
Excellent Business Opening! ! 
ANTED—a few industrious, energetic 
young men to sell Agricultural Books to the 
farmers. Very favorable terms will be given. 

With activity, more than One Hundred Dollars per 
month, clear projit, can be realized. Our Publications 
ire of standard permanent value to every farmer, and 
therefore meet with ready sale. 

For particulars, apply by mail to 

C. M. Saxton & Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, 
No. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

$500, $1000, $1500, $2000. 
The above Sums have been and now are made per an- 
num by our good and active Agents. 


[WELVE GOOD REASONS WHY. 


1. Our Books are very Popular. 
2. They are well Advertised and well known. 
3. The Paper, Printing, and Binding are good. 
4. They are nearly all [lustrated. 
5. They are all deeply interesting. 
6. They all have a good Moral tendency. 
7. They are not Sectarian or Sectional. 
8. They are suited to the Tastes of all Readers. 
8. They are adapted to Public and Private Libraries, 
10, They are sold at a Reasonable Price. 
il. They find a Welcome in every Family. 
12. They meet with Ready Sales. 


SOME OF OUR BEST-SELLING BOOKS. 
Mrivecven's Ririe, Ax, AND SappDLE-Bags. $1 00, 
Mormon Wives—A Narrative of Facts. $1 00. 
HEApDLEy's Lire or Naro.ron. 12mo, $1 25. 
Heapwey's Lire or Joseruing. 12mo, $1 25. 

Lapigs' Guipe TO Gentiuity. 12mo, 75 cents. 
—" Guwwe TO POLITENESS AND FasuHion. 
RoMANCE OF THE Forest. 12mo, $1 00, 
Mysrexizs or Upotrno. 12mo, $1 00. 
Baxrer’s Saints’ Rest. 12mo, $1 00, 
Doppriver's Rist AND Progress. 12mo, $1 00. 
CreLrs’s rn Searcu or A Wire. 12mo, $1 00. 
Sreene’s TerstaM Suanpy. 12mo, $1 00. 
GuLLiver's Travets. By Dray Swirt. 12mo, $1 00. 
Horton's Lire OF BuCHANAN. 12mo, 00. 
Bick.ow's Lire oF Fremont. 12mo, $1 00. 
Lire or GENERAL DanieL Moroan. $1 25. 
Papp.erorp Papers; or, Western Humor. $1 00. 
ae AND ADVENTURES IN THE FaR West. 12mo, 
00. 
Western Borper Lirr. 12mo, $1 00. 
Huspanp in Utan. 12mo, $1 00. 
CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS TO His Son. 12mo, $1 25. 
$ CumMino's Hunter's Lire amonG Lions, &c. 12mo, 
1 25. 
Tur Wipow Beport Parers. 12mo, $1 25. 
Marton Har tanp’s ALONE, AND Litppen Patu, 12mo, 
each, $1 00. 
Beecuer’s STAR Papers. 12mo, $4 25. 
Youne Lapy's Own Book, 12mo, $1 25. 
=< ADVENTURES IN NortTHERN WiLps. 12mo, 
00, 
Tue ApvENTURES OF Rosinson Crusoz. 12mo, $1 25. 
Jane Eyre. By Currrr BELL. 12mo, $1 00. 
Mr. Ros's Lona Look Augap. 12mo, $1 25. 
an MowunTALn Giris. A Story of Vermont. 12mo, 
25. 
a Papers; or, Living in the Country. 
0, 
A mm Kansas; or, A Trip to the Border. 12mo, 
00. 











Tue Works or Cuargies Lams. 12mo, $1 25. 
Tux Soortisu Cuters. By JANE Porter. 12mo, $1 25. 
PO eae or Warsaw. By Janz Porter.  12mo, 
». 
Prerer Parvey's BALoon Travers. 12mo, $1 00. 
Lire AND SAYINGS OF Mrs. PARTINGTON. 12mo, $1 25. 
Femace Lire AMONG THE Mormons. 12mo, $1 00. 
ARABIAN Niguts' ENTERTAINMENT. 12mo, $1 25. 
Joun Bunyan's Piverim'’s Progress. 12mo, $1 00. 
Tue Swiss Famity Rowinson. 12mo, $1 00. 
VicaR oF WAKEFIELD, AND PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 
12mo, $1 00. 
‘Tne Green Mountain TRAVELLER. 12mo, $1 00. 
My Covurrsuip ANp 1Ts CoNSEQUENCES. 12mo, $1 25. 
Camp-Fines OF THE Rep MEN. 12mo, $1 25. 
LavarRp’s Discoveries At Ntnrven. 12mo, $1 00. 
Tue American Girt Boox. 12mo, $1 00. 
Pa BaTTLes, CaptTivitizs, AND ADVENTURES. 
25. 
gi oc. American Revo.tution anp History. 12mo, 
00. 
Arrner’s Youne Lapy at Home. 12mo, $1 00. 
oe AND VIRGINIA, AND EXILes oF Siperta. 12mo, 


GENELAL JACKSON AND NEW ORLEANS. 12mo, $1 25. 
Discoverers AND Pioneers OF AMERICA. 12mo, $1 25. 
Simus’ Lirs or GExeraAL Marion. 12mo, $1 25. 
Siume’ Lire or Generat Greene. 12mo, $1 25. 
Lives or THe SigNeRs OF THE DeOLARATION oF INDE- 
PENDENCE. $1 00. 
Lives of EMmngNT MEcHANics. 12mo, $1 00. 
Ture CHILpREN or THE Anuey. 12mo, $1 25. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Don Quixote. 12mo, $1 25. 
Autce Canry's MARRIED NOT MaTEp. 12mo, $1 00. 
New ENGLAND Boys: or, Three Apprentices. $1 25, 
e135. ENTURES OF GRRARD, TUB Lion KittER. 12mo, 
ROLLINS’ AnctentT History. 2 vols, Svo, $4 00. 
Pivtancn's Lives, 8vo, $2 00. 
HALLAM’s Mippie Ages. 8vo, $2 00. 
‘Tae ILLvsTRatTED Lire oF NKLIN. 8vo, $2 00. 
eaeeeuns or, * Early Dapt ot the Northwest. 8vo, 


Sterien's EGyet anv tur Hoty LAND. 8vo, $2 00, 
Weusrer’s FAMILY ENcycLopepta. Svo, $3 00. 
AND MORE THAN ONE NUNDRED OTHER KINDA. 
Seven Thousand Additional Agente Wanted. 
For further particulars, apply to 
Derpy & Jackeox, Publishers, 
. No. 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ETO. 
HE LONDON PUBLISHERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR AND RECORD OF BRITISH AND FOR- 
EIGN LITERATURE, published on the Ist and 15th 
of each Month, will be forwarded direct from the Lon- 
don Office, per Mail, to any address in the United States, 
upon the payment of $2 00 per annum to Messrs. Banas, 
Brotuer, & Co., 13 Park Row, New York. , 
CAN AGENCY IN ENGLAND. 
S. Low, Son, & Co., English and American Booksellers, 
47 Ludgate Hill, Publishers of the “Circular,” undertake 
the Collection and Forwarding Orders for English Books, 
the Sale of American Books in England, and the Agency 
of all matters connected with Literature. Communica- 
tions may be addressed direct, or to the care of Messrs. 
Banas, Brotuer, & Co. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
ARR’S ANCIENT HISTORY. Four hand- 
some 12mo vols., Full Sheep, $3 50; Cloth, $3 00. 

This work is much superior to Koti, having been 
recently compiled from the latest and best authorities. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ESTHETICS. By Professor J. C. Morrat, of the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. Author of * Life of 
Chalmers,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 00. 

THE TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. A Se- 
lection of Articles from the Proceedings of the College 
of Professione! Teachers. By J. L. Camrpeiy and A. 
M. Hap.ey, of Wabash College. 1 vol. 12mo, 450 pages, 


$1 2. 

A HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from its Ori- 
gin to the Nineteenth Century, by Dr. Renovarp, of Par- 
is. Translated by Dr. C. G. Comereys, Professor in Mi- 
ami Medical College. 1 vol. large Svo, 750 pages, $3 50. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, its Resources, 
Government, and Policy. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

HISTORY OF THE PURITANS AND 
PILGRIM FATHERS. By Stowei. and Witson. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

KERN’S PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING, with 22 Plans and Illustrations. Third 
Edftion, $1 50. 

BUCHANAN ON GRAPE CULTURE, 
AND LONGWORTH ON THE STRAWBERRY. 1 
vol. 12mo. Sixth Edition, 60 cents. 

HUGH MILLER’S SCENES AND LE- 
GENDS OF SCOTLAND. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC 
FRYOSUIAR. Twenty-third Thousand. 1 vol. 12mo, 


$1 50. 
PULTE’S WOMAN’S MEDICAL GUIDE. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 00. 
TESTE’S HOMCZ&OPATHIC TREATISE, 
on the Diseases of Children. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
MAN-OF-WAR LIFE, a Boy’s Experience 
in the United States Navy. Sixth Thousand. By 
Cuarces Norpuorr. 1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated, 75 cents. 
THE MERCHANT VESSEL, a Sailor Boy’s 
Voyages to see the World. Sixth Thousand. by 
Cuar_es Norpnorr. 1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


HALING AND FISHING (forming th 





Caps, Capes, Chemisettes, Hair-work, Needle-work, Em- 
broidery, Jewelry, Crochet-work, Netting, Knitting, 
Model Cottages, Wool-work. 

Tux DescriPTION AND EXPLANATION OF EVERY TEEM 
USED IN NEEDLE-WORK. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing, with Descriptions and Dia- 
grams how to make them. Bead-work, Broderie An- 
glaise, Embroidered Collars, Alphabets of Fancy Letters. 
Godey's Lessons in Drawing, by which any person can 
learn, Under-sleeves, Insertion, Slippers, and, in fact, 
every thing that can interest a Lady. 

The stories in Godey are strictly of a moral nature, and 
you may search in vain through the 54 volumes for a sin- 
gle profane word. This, we believe, can not be said of 
any other work, 

Gopery's Recipes, Foun Paces IN EACH NUMBER—A 
saving to any family of at least $20 00 a year. 

Let Ladies notice that this is the only * Lady's Book,” 
and let them give it a trial. 

Magion HABLAND, authoress of the most popular nov- 
els ever written by an American lady, writes for Godey's 
Lady's Book, and no other Magazine. 

Mrs. A. B. Neat, the most lively magazine writer in 
the country, writes for Godey's Lady's Book, and for no 
other work. 

Miss Vinetn1a F. TownseEnD writes for ‘‘ Godey." 

Tue Steet Piates in Godey are far more beautiful 
than those in any other work. 

Tur Fasuion Piates are better colored, more TRUE, 
and contain from three to four more jigures than those 
of any other work. 

It contains about forty more engravings of Crotchet- 
work, Dress Patterns, Embroidery, and other matter 
agreeable to Ladies, than any other work. 

It contains two more pages of Household and other 
Recipes than any other Magazine. 

Music.—This is the only Magazine that has a Musical 
Editor. 

*,* The opinion of the press throughout the whole of 
the States is, that Godey's Lady's Book is the best work 
for Ladies ever published. More than 5000 notices to 
this effect can be produced. 

Terms, Cash IN ADVANCE.—One Copy one year, $3 00; 
Two copies one year, $5 00; Three copies one year, $6 00. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the Club, making Six copies, $1 00. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the per- 
son sending the Club, making Nine copies, $15 00. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the per- 
son sending the Club, making Twelve copies, $20 00. 

*,” The above Terms can not be deviated from, no mat- 
ter how many are ordered. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 

Godey'’s Lady's Book and Arthur's Home Magazine 
both one year for $3 50. 

Godey's Lady's Book and Harper's Magazine both one 
year for $4 50. 

Godey'’s Lady's Book, Harper's Magazine, and Ar- 
thur's Home Magazine, one year, $6 00. 

The above is the only way we can club with Harper's 
ae 

e money must all be sent at one time for any of 
the Clubs. J - , 

Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for 
clubs, must remit 56 cents extra on every Subscriber, to 
pay the American postage to the lines. Address 

L. A. Gopey, 113 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 

*," A Specimen will be sent to any address upon appli- 

cation as above. 











third and last of the Series). By Cuartes N ¥. 
l vol. 16mo. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

*,” Either of the above will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, or may be had through Booksellers. 

Moore, Witstacu, Keys, & Co., Publishers, Cincin- 
nati. 

New York: Ivison & Putney, 321 Broadway, and 
Booksellers generally. 


YCLOPEDIA OF MODERN TRAVEL: 

a Record of Adventure, Exploration, and Discov- 

ery for the past Fifty Years; prepared and arranged by 

ae TayLor. 956 pages, 1 vol. royal Svo. Price, 
00. 





This work comprises over fifty narratives of the most 
distinguished Travelers since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. It possesses all the interest of the most thrilling 
romance, and yet ‘is a perfect storehouse of facts gath- 
ered from all parts of the world.” 

The volume is profusely illustrated with maps and. en- 
gravings, and embellished with portraits of eminent ex- 
plorers. 

*," This book is sold entirely through Canvassing 
Agents. Competent men, who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business, are wanted to canvass in all parts of 
the Union, Address 

Moore, Witstacn, Keys, & Co., Publishers, Cincin- 
nati. 


RS. STEPHENS’ ILLUSTRATED NEW 

MONTHLY for 1857. Conducted by Mrs. ANN 

8. STEPHENS, devoted to the interests of Art and Litrra- 

TURE, each Number beautifully embellished in the finest 
style of Wood Illustration, 

The special character of this Magazine, its new and 
original form, its novel character, the freshness and spir- 
it of its literary contents, the exceeding beauty of its il- 
lustrations, won for it from the very start the praise 
and admiration of all, and secured for it at once a fixed 
and honorable place in periodical literature. 

With the January Number commenced its Second Vol- 
ume, which opens with new features and increased at- 
tractiveness in its literary and artistic departments. 

A new Novel opens in the January Number of extraor- 
dinary interest, entitled, ‘“* WEST POINT.” It is a nov- 
~— literature. The subject is new and the treatment 

resh. 

“LOST JEWELS." By Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS, con- 
tinues from number to number, spiritedly illustrated. 

To the various branches of RomANCE, Papers ON Art, 
Ta.es, Sketcues, Humonovus Papers, Ligut SKETCHES, 
Gossip ON CURRENT MATTERS, well-known Authors con- 
tribute, and every pains is taken to render whatever ap- 
pears in its pages superior of its kind. 

PUBLISHED aT $1 50 PER ANNUM—12} CENTS PER Num- 

BER. ‘ 
Fos Tukre Do.Lars AND A HALF we will send this 
Magazine for one year and any Three Dollar Magazine 
the Subscriber may select (Putnam's, Godeys, Graham's, 
Knickerbocker, Harper's Magazine, or HaARrER's WEEK- 
Ly). 

Specimens sent to Agents or Postmasters, 

Address Mrs. Steruzns’ New Montuty, 126 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


MERICAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 
This Journal, having, for seven years past, re- 
ceived the favor of the profession, at home and abroad, 
now enters upon its Eighth Volume, under better auspi- 
ces than ever before. It is published in Monthly Num- 
bers, and makes an annual Volume of nearly 800 pages 
8vo. Its Terms are $2 00 per annum, in advance, and it 
will be found a desirable medium for advertising, circu- 
lating, as it does, in every State of the Union, chiefly 
among medical men, 

Subscriptions and Advertisements should be addressed 
to D. Merepitu Reese, M.D., LL.D., who is its sole Ed- 
itor and Proprictor, at his office, Ne, 10 Union Square, 
New York. 











To BANKERS, MERCHANTS, RAIL- 

ROAD AND INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c., 
&c. Account-books made to order in any style from En- 
glish or American Papers; Mortgage Bonds, Checks, 
Drafts, and Notes, Lithographed or Engraved; Import- 
ers of Thin and Heavy Writing Papers; Printers and 
Dealers in every description of fine and staple Stationery. 

R. C. Root, Antuony, & Co., 16 Pine, corner of Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 


|. \a-—anmeonees HEAD - QUARTERS. 
1857. 


In our new and commodious rooms, No. 140 FunTon 
Street, New York, are to be found the latest Agricul- 
tural Books and Periodicals, American, English, French, 
and German. 

The number of works on Agriculture published by us is 
now greater than that publi. by any other firm in the 
world! and we are continually adding to our list. 

All interested in agriculture are invited to send us their 
names and address, that we may furnish them with our 
Catalogue, and, from time to time, such other documents 
as may prove interesting to them. 

Books sent by Mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 


RADY’S GALLERY OF AMBROTYPES 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS, No. 359 Broapway, over 
‘Tuompson’s SALoon, 

Every requisite in Portraiture is met by the immense 
facilities of this establishment. It contains the largest 
collection of Specimen Portraits in the United States. 
The Public are invited to visit the Gallery. 











SPRING DRY GOODS. 

Rows, BROWN, HALL, & CO., In- 

PORTERS AND JOBBERS, 7 and 9 BARCLAY STREET, 
New York, will commence receiving their Spring Im- 
portations on the Ist of February, which will include a 
general assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings ; 
also, Dress Goods in all their varieties, Irish Linens, 
llosiery, &c., &e., to which the attention of Cash and 
Short Time Buyers is invited. 


OODLAND CREAM—a PomapE For 
BEAUTIFYING THE Ilarr, rendering it soft and 
glossy as silk, For dressing ladies’ hair it has no equal, 
being superior to any French article now in use, and 
sold for half the price. The use of it on gentlemen's 
hair causes it to curl in the most natural manner. The 
price is only Firty Cents. None genuine unless signed 
by Frerripgr & Co., Proprietors of-**Balm of Thousand 
Flowers." For sale by all Druggists. 


A PERFUMED BREATH. What lady or 

gentleman would remain under the curse of a dis- 
agreeable breath, when using the ** The Balm of a Thou- 
sand Flowers” as a dentifrice would not only render it 
sweet, but leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many per- 
sons do not know their breath is bad, and the subject is 
so delicate their friends will never mention it. Pour a 
single drop of the ** Balm" on your tooth-brush, and wash 
the teeth night and morning, A fifty cent bottle will last 
@ year. 

A Beautiful Complexion may easily be acquired by 
using the * Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” It will re- 
move tan, pimplea, and freckles from the skin, leaving it 
of a soft and roseate hue. Wet a towel, pour on two or 
three drops, and wash the face night and morning. 

BEWARE OF CoUNTERFEITS. The great success of the 
* Balm of Thousand Flowers" has induced unscrupulous 
men not only to get up imitati pretending to be the 
fume as the genuine ** Balm,” but actually to use the same 
1 me. Consumers will be careful to buy none but that 
which has *“* Fetaiver & Co." written on the side of the 
wrapper. 

For sale by all Druggists. 














(January 10, 1857. 
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T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A 


Matter of Fact Romance. By Cuartes Reape, author 
of “Peg Woffington” and “Christie Johnstone.” Two 
Volumes. Price $1 75. 

This is the most vigorous and various novel which has 
till now appeared this year. In this tale Mr. Reade shows 
himself as powerful and forcible as Dumas in ‘* Monte 
Christo,” and as triumphant in carrying us along with 
him. It deserves, and it will have readers by the thox- 
sand.—London Atheneum. 

Here we have a story embracing a wonderful variety 
of scenes, events, and characters, all so developed as to 
leave no obscurity, so harmonized as never to clash or be- 
come entangled, and so grouped as to bring out, without 
obtrusive lising, a ifold illustration of the maxim 
that forms the title.—N. A. Review, for Jan., 1857. 

It is a book of real pith and marrow—as intensely in. 
teresting as the most intense French fiction, yet full of 
sound ideas, vigorously drawn characters, and pure sen- 
timents, imparted in a manner that is peculiarly wide- 
awakening, whether from its strangeness or queerness 
does not much matter. There is not an atom of what is 
called “ flunkeyism” in its pages—not a syllable of class. 
worship, not a breath of that servile spirit which is the 
curse of English society. Allis upright and down-stra'ght 
—honest and true.—Boston Post. 

Occasionally only do we meet with a truly great book. 
This is one.—Newark Advertiser. 

Written with amazing spirit.— 

In every way an uncommon work.— Review. 

Mr. Reade is a master of simple pathos.— Spectator. 

Written with unusual vigor.—Hzaminer. 

Mr. Reade writes here with great eloquence.— Leader. 

This remarkable Novel is having a great circulation 
both in Europe and America, and is producing a marked 
impression every where. 

Ticknor & Fretps, Boston, “Publishers. 


OOKSELLER’S AND NEWS-VEND- 
ER'S AGENCY. 

We would call the attention of Booksellers and Deal- 
ers in Magazines, Newspapers, &c., &c., to our establish- 
ment. We are Packers and Forwarders of all the LEAD. 
ING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, NEW BOOKS, &c;, &c., all 
of which we send to Retailers in all parts of the country 
at the very earliest date, and at Publisher's lowest terms. 

Booksellers and News-venders can have their Papers, 
Magazines, Books, &c., &c., all packed in one parcel by 
us, and forwarded daily or weekly, as they may direct, 
thns saving Express charges and time. 

We are sending out nearly one hundred thousand pa- 
pers daily. 

We refer to all the leading Publishers of this city. 

We are Wholesale Agents for the NEW YORK ” ‘DG- 
ER, HARPER'S WEEKLY PAPER, NICK NAX (com- 
ic), THE CLIPPER (sporting), Mrs. STEPHENS'S 
MAGAZINE, APPLETON'S RAIL-ROAD GUIDE, 
and other leading Publications, 

Catalogues sent by Mail. 

Ross & Tovusey, 103 Nassau Street, New York. 


ARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 

TeRms.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, 
Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at THrer 
Do.uaks a year, or TWENTY-FIVE CeNnTs a Number. 
The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in 
Cloth, are sold at Two Dollars each, and Muslin Covers 
are furnished to those who wish to have their back Num- 
bers uniformly bound, at Twenty-five Cents each. Thir- 
teen Volumes are now ready, bound in Cloth, and also in 
Half Calf. 

The Publishers will supply specimen Numbers gratui- 
tously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal 
arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. 
They will also supply Clubs, of two persons at Five Dol- 
lars a year, five persons at Ten lars, or eleven persons 
at Twenty Dollars. The commencement of a Volume af- 
fords a favorable ion for the opening of new Sub- 
scriptions. The December Number commenced a new 
Volume. Clergymen and Teachers supplied at Two 
Dollars a year. Numbers from the commencement can 
now be supplied. Also, the bound Volumes. 

The Magazine weighs over seven and not over eight 
ounces. The Postage upon each Number, which must 
be paid quarterly in advance at the Office where the Mag- 
azine is received, is THREE CENTS. 

Each Number of the Magazine will contain 144 octavo 
pages, in double columns, each year thus comprising 
nearly two thousand pages of the choi Miscell 
Literature of the day. Every Number will contain nn- 
merous Pictorial Illustrations, accurate Plates of the 
Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and 
impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. 
The Volumes commence with the Numbers for JUNE 
and DECEMBER; but Subscriptions may commence 
with any Number. 

PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 




















HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 

Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it the 
best Famity Newspaper in the World—one whose cheer- 
ful and genial character will render it a welcome visitor 
to every household, while its constant devotion to the 
principles of right and justice shall win the approbation 
of the wise and the Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on Political, Social, and Moral questions; 
to diffuse useful information; and to cultivate the graces 
and amenities of life. 

Harrver's WEEKLY will contain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religious, Commercial, 
and Literary News of the day. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the age, record the inventions of 
genius, the discoveries of science, and the creations of 
art. It will, in a word, aim to present an accurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the feelings. Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Travel and Adventure, 
Sketches of Character and Social Life, and Essays upon 
Art and Morals. 

The Publishers have made arrangements with the best 
American writers, who will contribute to the various De+ 
partments of the paper. The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilant eye 
upon the issues of the English, French, and German Pe- 
riodical press, the best productions of which will be trans- 
ferred to the paper under their charge 

Harper's W“EKLY is not intended in any way to su- 
persede or take the place of Harrrr’s New MonTuHLy 
Macazinz. Each Periodical will confine itself to its own 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the one 
will appear in the other. 

_ Harper's WEEKLY will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Iilustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files. 
At the close of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 


Harper's WEEKLY will appear every SATURDAY Morn- 
ING, and will be sold at Frve Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. $1 00. 
One Copy forOne Year . . 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years .  . lg 4 00, 
Five Copies for One Year . 9 00. 


Twelve Copies for One Year : : 20 00. 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00. 
rem and Teachers supplied at the lowest Catp 

ICFs, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





FRANKLIN Squagr, New York. 


